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thy: active interest taken by the 
public and the Press in the fate 
of Tattershall Castle may well 


be hailed as presagj ; 

. pre-aging @ more enlightened 
ae towards the Soutien bequeathed 
steal the past ages, It is for the 


ei a (d the architect to take 
' Of this awakening, and to 
direct and advise as te the best means of 


making operatiy e what we ean justly claim 


be the wish of ll ed 
' all educated people. 
: ine gramme made a start. a short 


Y 2ppointing a Royal Com- 
na but Lord Burghelere, the Chair 
a | of this Commisai out in 
etter, published ip 


e Times ‘of 


Montacute, Somersetshire. (See page 358.) 
From Mr. Willmott’s “English House Design.” (B. T. Batsford.) 


TATTERSHALL—AND AFTER. 


September 26, that this Commission 
has no authority by which it can restrain 
the destruction or sale of ancient buildings, 
and that a necessary complement to its 
work would be the investment of a 

onsible Minister, assisted by an 
Advisory Committee, with power to deal 
with such matters. 

This should not be difficult to do, as we 
have already an excellent example in 
France, and the country is crymg out 
for the intment of a Minister of 
Fine Arts who would combine this duty 
with others almost equally urgent. 

The qin Commission has, during 
the short fime that has elapsed since its 


appointment, done a great deal of work 
in drawing up a schedule of valuable 
buildings and other objects of national 
importance, but the programme before 
it 1s so large that the most favourable 
computation puts as the term of its 
labours a period of twenty years, and 
during that time any amount of damage 
might be done. 

t the same time, as we pointed out 
in our issue of September 15, it is not 
easy to legislate on a general basis 
without a definite schedule of the build- 
ings of sufficient value to demand the 
abrogation of private rights for their 
protection. It might be possible to claim 
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notice of any p action on the part 
of any owner of any structure above a 
certain age, but this would be likely to 
create difficulties, and, moreover, mefe 
age is by no means a criterion of 
interest. It would undoubtedly be far 
preferable to have each structure 
identified, and those interested in it as 
owners or oceupiers duly notified that it 
is regarded as a national monument. — 

Assuming that this alternative is 
accepted as preferable, it makes the 
investigation of our ancient buildings 
and other remains an urgent matter, and 
one that should certainly not be allowed 
to drag over a term of twenty years. 
We do not intend to imply that the 
Royal Commission is not using the 
utmost expedition possible for a body 
constituted as it is, but it certainly 
appears to us that the method laid down 
for its procedure is unnecessarily 
cumbrous and wasteful. It is obviously 
impossible that the members of this 
Commission can give more than a small 
portion of their time to this work, 
while, on the other hand, the work 
allotted to them has already been in a 
large measure effectually done by local 
archeological and architectural societies, 
some of which have very full records of 
their owa districts or counties. 

While no exception can be taken to 
those gentlemen forming the Royal 
Commission, there are dozens more of 
equal competence for the purpose of this 
work scattered throughout the country 
whose services are not being sufficiently 
utilised, and it would be easy to form a 
much larger body, divided into district 
committees, for the purpose of correlating 
and supplementing the work of the 
societies. It might be desirable to retain 
the Commission in its present form as a 
kind of Court of Appeal for the purpose 
of ensuring uniformity and balance in 
the treatment of the various districts, 
either hinting at a more inclusive 
programme in one or checking over- 
elaboration in another, but in this case 
its duties would be greatly lightened. 

We have no hesitation in stating that 
some such method as this would enable 
the whole country to be dealt with in the 
course of two or three years. Even if the 
list so obtained were not absolutely 
complete, there would be no difficulty 
in providing for subsequent correction or 
supplement in cases of doubt or difficulty, 
and an Act for the protection of antiquities 
could be made to cover the works as soon 
as thev were scheduled. 

By this means no time would be lost, 
and we should soon be in a position to 
take prompt measures in the case of 
threatened buildings, eitherby compulsory 
purchase, by agreement for maintenance, 
or by such other means as might be best 
suited to the case in question. 

With the wealth of voluntary effort 
at the disposal of the nation in the 
study of our antiquities it appears a 
most wasteful proceeding to take so little 
pains to organise it, and if it be organised 
on the lines suggested there is no doubt 
that we should, in a very short time, be in 
a position to make a protective Act of 
Parliament operative. Voluntary effort 
has in the past done so much for us in 
various directions that there seems no 
reason why we should not count on it 
to help us in our plans for the future. 
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interest in a subject that is rarely taken 
very@seriously. Your dramatic critic, 
for instance, whatever may be his views 
about a play, has usually nothing but 
praise for the scenery; it often indeed 
comes in for the ha’ while the play is 
—— the kicks, And there mst 
oubt many pretty stage effects 

have been matin Bet our — 
painters, and that are a delight to the eye. 
But dramatic = would mostly agree, 
we imagine, that modern ger scenery 
in this country errs on the side of over- 
elaboration, more ng Heong in Shake- 
spearean and serious drama. Mr. Craig’s 
aim is to do away with this elaboration 
and to invest stage scenery with a quality 
which brings it into hological relation 
with the action of the drama. Further, 
he has views on stage lighting, aiming at 
a more natural effect than is obtai 

by the conventional footlights, head and 
side lights, and limelight. We do not 
know that there is anything particularly 
novel in all this ; not at any rate so far as 


other countries are concerned. Wagner, | 


as we all know, carried out most successful 
experiments of the sort in his theatre at 
Bayreuth. Mr. Craig is moved by the 
same poetic considerations as Wagner; 
but Wagner was a Teuton, while Mr. 
Craig, we take it, is a Celt. His type of 
art clearly belongs to what used to be 
called the Celtic movement: that is, it 
strives to express a certain imaginative 
quality, to evoke a certain imaginative 
beauty and mystery, for their own sake. 
It places art in relation not to the 
symbol of life, but to the symbol 
of the haunting unknown. Wagner's 
symbolism was, just as was the symbolism 


of the ancients or of the Christian era, | 


au fond philosophic; it was either a 
commentary on, or an explanation of, 
life or action. Mr. Craig’s is a com- 


mentary on mystery: the mystery of space, - 


or of structure, or of man in relation 
to structure and space; the mystery of 
shrouded lights, of the gradations of 
atmosphere between midnight and dawn, 
of red lights penetrating vistas of cor- 
ridors and doorways. There is an 
undeniable beauty in all this; there is 
also a distinct and subtle poetic quality 
(if not very profound) which we would 
be delighted to find illustrated in the 
theatre, but it is not the last word in 
the art of the scene-painter—not at 
least so far as it finds expression in 
Mr. Craig’s drawings. These drawi 

indeed, convey so excellently in line and 
colour the painter’s feeling that we doubt 
—it is only a pious doubt—that they 
would carry the same effect if they were 
built up to the scale of stage scenery, 
They are indeed very pretty drawings. 
The secret of their attraction is perhaps 
largely to be found in Mr. Craig’s choice 
of simple lines, in his appreciation of 
the value of blank spaces, in his desire 


to bring the seale of the scenery into de 


it 
necessary, as, for example, in the 


of a simple living-room, a 


ie 
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tones. But Mr, Craig's 
ings a ‘ponte nag not embody the 
art and grammar of sccne-painting 

ne, indeed, that very sick oe 
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same effect at which he ainis could be the 
obtained 7 ski arrangement: of | largely de 
curtains. our Own part, We ate decorative 
inclined to think that arguments migh; modern 8¢ 
be advanced—as they have indeed ofte: affects. 
and plausibly enough—to show that when extend th 
the scene- comes in at the door i pootic 8 
the art of acting flies out at the windoy. Italian 8t 
But the scene-painter or the scene-builder showed | 
has become a nt part of the uality ¢ 
institution of the theatre, and we could pate mat 
not do away with him even if we would, of just a 
When he first came into view, well into 
the middle period of the Italian 
Renaissance, he was, if not an architect, 
a@ man with the training of an architect. 
To hark back to particular names, The Nat 
Baldassare Peruzzi, the architect of the Trust 
Massimi Palace in Rome, would seen Tatters 
to have been the protagonist in the Cast 
evolution of modern stare scenery; eo 
but long before his time Brun’ lles:hi place 


had tried his hand at stage illusion in comer. 
religious representations at Florence. difficult 
These men, of Latin Llood, did not a 
play with the mysteries of the weird, ye 
with the suggestiveness of haunting il: of 
shadows, but with the luxury of then 

material, of line and form. Some of the for . 
most delightful drawings which have that 


come down to us from that time, and Castle, 
later, are those which deal with archi- free 
tectural scenic effect; not, it is ‘true, Ber 
devised so much for plays as for stage re: 
pagearitry and masques, for the elaborate : rough 
ceremony of some Court festival. Here ris 
the architect—when the designer was an Mw 
architect—gave riot to his imagination, ps 
built castles in the air, imposing balconies certain, 
and staircases, vast halls with radiating were : 
vistas, beyond the means, if not ambition. pe 
of any ducal or papal client. Fresh from vse 
Italy, Inigo Jones won much of his 

early reputation through his invention 

and skill in stage arrangement. Then Port 
the art would seem to have fallen into Br 
other hands for a century or two; Portin 
fell to the practice of a sort of craftsman, cherie 
of a type of painter rather better than distri 
an itinerant house decorator, and not 5° autho 
good as the painter who is permitted to pea 
hang his work in galleries, with, o nile 
course, some notable exceptions. . .. hal 
beginning of last century the voice 0 bride 
scchadiogient was heard tentatively pr~ “ 
testing against the inaccuracy of certain Sir B 


stage effects, either in regard to costume that 
or scenery, but it was a voice 10 the ee 
wilderness, and made little or no ' reste 
ression on the actor-manager of t/ie time. the | 

Mto-day the ector-maneger ape brid 
everything acting, even int no ¢ 
he wishes Spel above criticism. He has met! 
called in, to keep him right in reyerd to besi 
furniture and details, the best thet efi 
am Court-road can give lim. stre 
tim 
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a fi 
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are a . om 
oe ete in an artistic phase, so 
largely dependent upon architectural 

decorative skill. Wedo not deny that the 


i¢ suggestion ; Bibiena, and the old 
jalan architects who — scenery, 

wed how consummate imaginative 
walt could be expressed through a 
more material apprehension of the value 
of just architectural treatment. 


NOTES. 


Tue disclosure by Mr. 

¥ —— Albert Ball of the details 
of last year’s negotiations 

= betaine him and the 
National Trust appears to 

place this Society in a very awkward 
comer. While admitting that it is 
dificult to put an exact value 
on p of this character, it is clear 
that the National chic rie been very 
ill-advised in neglecting the opportunity 
then offered Pi the Castle intact 


for 1,900. It can only be rage Om 
that the Society knew very little of the 
Castle, its contents, or its historic in- 
terest, as otherwise they could not have 
dismissed with so little consideration a pro- 
posal that must have elicited a response 
throughout the country. Se much good 
has been done in the by the National 
Trust that it would be unfair to be too 
severe on them for one mistake, but it 
certainly looks as if more expert advice 
were needed in order that their work 
may be efficiently carried on till such 
time a8 it is taken over by a 
Government Department. 


: On the heels of Tatter- 
er any idee le shall Castle comes the 
threatened destruction of 
Portinscale Bridge, one of the most 
charming medieval bridges in the Lake 
district. This time it is the local 
authority which is responsible for the 
Proposed vandalism, the Bridges Com- 
nuttee of the Cumberland County Council 
having recommended the building of a new 
bridge, This action is the more extra- 
ordinary in view of the fact, as stated in 
gt Hunter’s letter to the Times, 
at Mr. Francis Fox’s i stem 
his beea suce oka . the 
restoration of the picturesque bridges over 
the Derwent at Grange, quite near the 
ry ot ‘hreatened. Our readers are, 
t, conversant with the grouting 
method, so that we need only add that, 
besides havi: been proved thoroughly 
effective jin enormously increasing the 
Strength of thie old work, it is at the same 
time very much Jess costly than a 
rebuilding seme. For our part, where 
4 fine old bridge is j . in width 








for the needs of the traffic we would far 


rather see a road diversion with a 

Sm bridge than the destraction sad 

eature Possessing so m1 h in OA 

wee case than that hy rest. a 
1 cement pas inadequa 

that is required will usually r all 


THE BUILDER. 





Next month will be 
oe — i offered for sale, at the 
and Hatchett’s, Mart, the freehold pro- 

Piccadilly, petty, Nos. 67, 67a, 68, 
and 68a, Piccadilly, which 
comprises Hatchett’s Restaurant— 
formerly Hatchett’s Posting-House, ard 
the White Horse Cellars—with some 
adjoining shops, and, in the upper 
floors, the rooms of the Grosvenor Club. 
The premises, yielding an aggregate 
rental of 6,9001. per annum, cover nearly 
6,000. ft. super. at the corner (east) of 
Dover-street and Piccadilly. They were 
built, of red brick and Ancaster stone, 
in 1884, by Mr. John Grover, contractor, 
at a cost of more than 32,0001., with 
70,0001. for the site of the Cellars, after 
the designs of Messrs. W. 8. Weatherley 
and F. E. Jones, as described and 
illustrated in the Builder of December 27, 
1884, and November 28, 1885. The 
ground floor having been converted into 
shops in 1889, the premises were ned 
in 1897 as the Avondale Hotel. and 
Hatchett’s Restaurant. In the rebuilding 
were preserved some relics, including the 
original signboard bearing a white horse, 
the smoke-jack, and an oaken drain-pi 
of Abraham Hatchett’s hostelry, the 
headquarters in London of patrons of 
“the road,” and of the West of England 
mail coaches. The Old White Horse 
Cellars were on the south side of the 
street; they latterly became a parcels 
office, at No. 155, the Bath Hotel, which, 
with Walsingham House, gave place, in 
1903-4, to the Ritz Hotel. There is a 
drawing of the Cellars by Cruikshank, 
and a coloured print by Rosenberg, 1828, 
after a drawing by J. Pollard. 





Despite the deplorable 
Flats. CONdition of the market in 

respect to the sale or 
mortgage of flat properties, this type of 
residence is still increasingly in demand, 
while the larger town house, except in 
the very best districts, is —— more 
and more difficult to let or sell, and lease- 
holders who are precluded from sub- 
dividing their properties are often very 
unfavourably laced, Even where there 
are no restrictions precluding the con- 
version of large houses into flats it is a 
matter to be treated with the greatest 
caution. So many houses hardly provide 
sufficient area on each floor for a well- 
arranged flat and any considerable exten- 
sion may be prohibitive on the ground of 
cost. Some conversion schemes that have 
been financially successful divided each 
house into two occupations, the ground 
floor and half basement being shut off 
from the upper floors. The combination 
of two houses to form a block with one 
good flat on each floor seems a possible 
solution that might have received more 
attention than it has, but all schemes 
involving much work in alteration require 
very careful study if they are to compete 
successfully with new buildings, as it will 
hardly be possible to give quite as 
convenient a ements and the subse- 
quent cost of upkeep will invariably be 
somewhat higher. It is actually easier 
to convert large houses into a comfortable 
private hotel than into satisfactory flats, 
and ibly the general trend of our 
needs, which is to some extent influenced 
by the form of accommodation available, 
will bring this type of housing more into 


versus 


demand, as meeting the requirements 
of many who, under different existing 
itions, might have adopted the flat 


as their dw r. 


Heraldic HERALDRY is an art — 
lngeopristion is subject to many laws 
to the compre- 
hension of the matter-of-fact citizen. 
Its purpose as a means of identification in 
tournament or war has gone and only 
experts, or a few diligent readers 
Mr Maurice “Hewlett, can view with 
insight and emotion the symbols and 
devices which enrich the mansions, the 
carriage doors, and the stationery of the 
nobility. The considerable decorative 
licence assumed by heralds is often 
disconcerting. For instance, in the Arms 
shown in the drawing on p. 373, the use of 
helm and crest seems out of place. No 
woman, other than a reigning sovereign, 
is rote to bear either oo the coat 
itself must be borne upon a lozenge instead 
of a shield. Gandy Gan, it would be 
more reasonable to apply some similar 
restriction to all im al arms. 
not the Ulster King-of-Arms forbid the 
use of a helm in the armorial i 
of the cities and towns in Ireland ? Even 
where the crest is shown without its 
supporting helm it is little less ridiculous. 
They are so closely united by the associa- 
tions of the past that, to use the one 
without the other merely gives a feeling 
of incompleteness to the achievement. 
In the case of the Australian arms it 
should not have been a difficult problem 
to find accessories more in keeping with 
the democratic characteristics of the 
country. 








AT this time of year many 
Municipal of our municipal. bodies 
Distress 27¢ in conference with 
ra distress committees over 
the question of providing 
work for the unemployed during the 
coming winter. The main difficulty that 
crops up in undertaking improvements 
for the purpose of providing employment 
lies in the fact that usually but a small 
proportion of the expenditure goes to 
unskilled labour. Of course, the pro- 
portion depends on the type of improve- 
ment adopted, but generally the utmost 
that can be allotted for work suited to the 
capacities of the unemployed is between 
30 and 40 per cent., the remainder 
resenting the cost ef material used 
and of the skilled labour necessary. 
— —-»)o—— 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
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following circumstances. In answer to the 
invitation of the Building Committee no less 
than 240 were submitted ; the-e having 
been all rejected as unsuitable, the Com- 
mittee a design of their own, the 
chief objection to which was the ay a ed 
of finishing it in time, entailing as t did the 


the subject we must leave to abler pens than 
ay = Pee oO Preven. eeauraaee “oa - 2 
ig CONTEMPORARY ARCHITECTS 
laying of about 16,000,000 bricks. At this it  - AND THEIR WoRK: 
junctare, Mr., afterwards Sir, Joseph Paxton -story ion, b ee ee 
proposed a gigantic ouse of iron and 1 C | IESSRS » Ei \MES & YOUNG, OF 
glass, an en tion, in fact, of the ' io in BT... LOUIS. 

t conserva he had already erected 
at Chatsworth, in his capacity as head- 
gardener to the Duke of Devonshire. The 
idea was at once adopted, and with the 
assistance of the contractors, Messrs. Fox 
& Henderson, the Paxton scheme was 
carried into practical execution. The plan 
was cruciform, and consisted of a nave 
1,848 ft. in length, and a central transept 
408 ft. in length, both 72 ft. wide. These 
were flanked by aisles 24 ft. wide. These 
dimensions, it will be noted, are all multiples 


as St. Louis 

little interest 

this particular 

lin the British 
ordinary enlightened 


Over-all 
Lei 
of Girder 


ie 


exception of the roofing, were made use 
of in the re-erected building at 

ham, the plan and dimensions 

altered as follows, The entire length was 
shortened to 1,608 ft., the nave being 
of the original width of 72 ft., with an 
enlarged central transept 120 ft. wide, 408 ft. 
in length, and 170 ft. in height to the centre 
of the semicircular roof. At either end of 
the nave were transepts of the same width 
as the nave, also 408 ft. in length. The 
arrangement of aisles and galleries remained 
substantially as. before. A fire which 
occurred in 1866 destroyed the north transept, 
with the bays of the nave to the northward, 
and this has never been rebuilt, so that the 
present over-all length is considerably 
reduced. On the outside of the present 
northern end of the nave may still be seen 
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fe hoto. by the Curtis Studio. 
Mr. W. S. Eames. 
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Elevation 


the columns which carried the principals ‘of 
the roof of the destroyed transept. The 
nave and end transepts are of the three- 
storied construction Seasctek above, with 
the addition of an extra 8 ft., from which 
level spring their semicircular roofs, the 
height from the floor to the centre being 


Englishman, interested especially in the 
pleasure-giving things of life, would be 
attracted either to the town or its people, 
or find himself in sympathy with its ambitions 
or their aspirations, which he would be apt to 
find of the sort common to all new com- 
munities. In a restricted sense anybody 


bes* 


g. 


7 


106 ft. The central transept has an extra and everybody capable of being interested 
story, the height of an itional column, 42 would find much that is fascinating 
connecting piece, and girder, The columns Wi town. “ong ar sbgealare pe ghi 
supporting the nave and transept roofs of the the builder and the artist would oh = 
original building were placed in one straight local peculiarities, pleasant and otherwis, 
line ; at Sydenham, in front of every fourth oe 
bay of 24 ft., an additional bay is advanced 
8 ft. into the central space to carry the roof 
principals, which are all of wrought-iron. 
bears. gap, Sym give sre lateral 
strength to these portions, e 

facing of the whole bui is diviacl ano 
stories. corresponding with the internal 
vertical . divisions. Each bay is subdivided 
vertically into three by intermediate posts 
of wood. The girder portion is occupied by 
louvres. The fall of the ground from west 
to east necessitated a basement-story on 
the east side. The columns of the faci 
of this story are all of iron. At either end. 
of the main building are wings of similar 
construction projecting each 574 ft. 
in length, the southern wing 

the ente Te oe by 

in i water-towers, 

head of water for the great foun 

designed by Brunel. ey 

height of 284 ft, 
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Plan of oanecting piece & Girder 


The Crystal Palace: Column and Girder 
System. 


=ft 


of 24 ft., the distance from centre to centre of 
the supporting columns. The nave and 
transept, with their aisles, were three stories 
in height, while on either side were two- 
storied portions 72 ft. in width, containing 
galleries at 23 ft. above the floor-level, 
and outside these, again, a one-storied 
portion of the same width. The nave and 
aisles were roofed on the ridge and furrow 
principle, while the transept had a semi- 
circular roof. 

Here it will not be out of place to 
describe the component’ parts of the 
structure, which may be seen to-day at 
Sydenham, as sound as they left the moulds. 
The columns. -of cast-iron, have a uniform 
diameter of 8 in., the thickness varying from 852, 
_$in. to 1} in., proportioned to the areas of Park building were pu 
roofing to be supported. The ‘sectional area _re-erection for 70,0001... We -have- 
is increased by four fillets. Between these ourselves in the foregoing. descrip 
four snugs are cast at top and bottom. Each the anatomy of the structure iteelf, wh 1 
pair of columns is connected vertically by space at our disposal has compelled us | 
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‘the Union Dairy Company, St. Louis. 


sbich could not be duplicated anywhere else 


position on the 


would have expected to find it, the 

of the south-west, bearing @ 

of the battle between 

brute instinet-—a battle in 

* with 4 result settled, names 
many of the streets and places, the 

Camival Procession of the Veiled Prophet, 

the existence of an old French aristocracy 

speak of its early his under the Bourbon 

of France, and add to its life aa interest 
that is shared only by the other old French 
lowns— New Orleans aad Detroit — in 


ants, colossal breweri the generally 


hospitable, goo:l-nature of the inhabitants 
8 probably 


We Of the place, 
It ig the Climate which is the clou of St. 
Suni rules during nine or ten 


ards—not because they are greater than 
ividual cases at other large towns, but 
because they are so much under one’s eye— 
and the magnitude and modernity of the 
in connexion with the railways 

cae ially the 


warehouses— 
and activity in the 
summary of the local characteristics which 
form the background to any subject 
with a setting in St. Louis. to the 
architecture, it is nearly all very modern. 
There are probably not more than a half- 
dozen archi works antedating thirty 
ago in the whole big city. Most of the 
ings erected before the Civil War have 
been either demolished or are too uninterest- 
to note ; those erected after that time, but 
to abowt 1880, are principally in the 
* Italian style” of the speculative builder 
who flourished high and above all “ archi- 
tects” in thage days. Early in the eighties 


P 
“architects,” 

The popular understanding as to what an 
“ architect” might be was extremely vague ; 
no business man would have employed one 


. 


to be a long-haired, more or less sort 


of fool, “a sissy man,” a sexless creature. 


commonly spoken of as “that ass.” 

The client was accustomed to dictate his 
wants to a builder, and when he “ employed ” 
an architect he went about his business in 
the same way; he gave instructions that he 
wanted a “ brick” house, or “ rock-faced 


stone’ one; and it was left to the architect. 


to understand that he wanted windows that 
could be cleaned, that could be “ looked out 
of,” and for the purpose, otherwise, of letting 
light into the room. When it came to 
warehouses and office buildings, it was upon 
the architects’ ability to satisfy his very 
practical wants that “ architects” rose in his 
estimation and became something more than 
mere “ engineers "’—who had a “ lot of book 
learning but no sense.” He discovered, too, 
that the buildi the “ new-fangled ” 
architects built “ like” whatever 
they were—negatively speaking, a warehouse 
did not look like a factory nor a factory like 
a church They contrived to put elevators 
into the building without “ blocking up the 
passageways; introduced “ mail chutes,’ 
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* electric. fans,” and “fly screens” ; 
4 uare foot” of 


inevitably become to the archi 


temperament, is not without ipa 
diaaadtaciion in other ts, It recog- 
nises the manly qualities above mere refine- 
ment; it discriminates between expert and 
merely professional opinions; its decisions 
favour good judgment in all things, as far as 
its understanding enables it to come to any 
conclusions. To the people of the State of 
Missouri, who pride .themselves_on_ their 
incredulity, one votes especial credit for 
their desire to be “shown,” in order that 
they may knovr. “I'm from Missouri—yon. 
must show me,” is an expression which is 
like a gin-fizz—it is all froth at the. top, but 
there is substance below. It took a long 
time to convince them that art is an object 
in itself worthy of the attention of everybody, 
ail the true appreciation of it a hall-mark of 
the most distinguished intelligence. Very 
little, if anything, had been cone by way 
of educating the public in architecture before 
the year 1885, when William Sylvester 
Eames and Thomas Crane Young entered 
into partnership to practise that profession 
and study that art in the city of St. Louis; 
therefore it fell to their lot to become the 
pioneers of architectural art in the “ Great 
South-West,” and by their works to educate 
a people to the point of grasping their own 
higher ideals. 

Their earliest work, consisting principally 
of private residences, showed the influeaces 
successively of Richardson and Hunt, and 
later, immediately after the Columbian 
Expceition of 1982, of McKim, Mead, & 
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(won in competition), and the Rosenberg 
Library at Galveston, Texas (also won in 
competition) are among the more interestin 
of such works. The most ambitious 
monumental projects undertaken by Messrs. 
include the improvements 
made at the Union Station at St. 
visitors to the 
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efrcelt 


prising @ of 125 hotels and apartment 
houses, ‘al of which were so planned that 


every room in every building overlooked a 
garden. 


Both members of the firm were born in 
the State of Michigan and studied at Boston, 
‘oe - also — Any gor 
in Rurope, Mr. Yo & pupi 
of M. Daumet at the ocks ae Saaed hate, 
Paris. Both have been prominent 
workers in the upbuilding of the American 
Institute of Architects. . Eames was a 
Director and Vice-President for two years, 
and was twice elected, in 1904 and 1904, 
President of the American Institute of 
Architects. Mr. Young has served on 
several committees and as Auditor to the 
Institute. During the terms of his residency 
of the Americana itute of itects Mr. 

was largely instrumental in bringing 
about an amined between 
the United States Government 
Fed mato architects between which fricti 
ocew as regards amount 
also to the demands of the 
nt buildings should 
by responsible architects, not 
ment employees. Another im: 
je _ into his care was 
Maintenance of the Octagon 
Washington, which is now 
of the Institute, Tt is fully 
of any encum branee. 
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An illustration of the Resity laprove ment 
_— St. Louis, ap on -p. 363, and 
examples of work of Messrs. 


Fames & Young are shown on our plates. 


2 Residence of Mr. W. H. Thornburg, St. Louis. 
; Mesers. Eames & Young, Architects. 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN ARCHI- 
TECTURAL EDUCATION. 


Tue opening meeting of the Architectural 
Association, akan 1911-12, was held at 18, 
Tufton-street on September 25, when Pro- 
fessor Beresford Pite gave the following 
address :— 

“ The history of architecture is that of build- 
ing construction, the means being involved in 
the consideration of the end attained. The 
two elements of architecture, the of 
the Building, which involves the civilisation 
of the race, and the esthetic ideal and tradi- 
tions of the builders both finding embodied 
expression in construction. A genuine archi- 
tecture has neither of these two elements 
singly, as. it cannot be without purpose or 
re Le but it involves their combination 
under the conditions of the science of build 
i and, despite the tende books 9 
‘ont architectural history to ae mp 
attention on religious, civic, or domestic it, 
or upou a commerce in traditional archi- 
tectural forms, the building construction of 
in different countries and ages is the 
field of the true study of architectural ally 


possibly of separate analysis. It would 
in historical review of buildings 
> arohiteckaral architec 


to eliminate from non- . 
pete and is the of 
separating of architecture from that 
of construction. In different eras, and with 





t ion of earnest life, and in the 
revelation of a fresh ’ we 


Intelligent antiquarianism and a sym- 
pathetic practicality of mind are each valuable 
as a standpoint for the architectural student, 
and both are necessary to a helpful considera- 
tion of the many branches of study included 
in building construction. The pursuit of the 
most prosaic and apparently unattractive of 
the building crafts is not successfully carried 
to ‘the point at which the student becomes 
first a master and then a creator by merely 
picking up the latest threads of practice, con- 
tented to learn just how the thing is now 
done in order only to employ a process to 
attain a result. Building art is not such tame 
science as this. In every work which issues 
into real architecture there is scope for earnest 
investigation of the motives of derivation, and 
in the pursuit of such studies lie the incentives 
to fu new development or design. 

lt will be evident, .if material and work- 
manship may be assumed, in any view of the 

ipehitectore and form only con- 
sidered, that the scenic make-up in stucco 
of an architectural Order or style is a 
result equivalent to the original construction 
as an expression of art. The study of form 
and proportion in an academic classic 
method, or by the so-called historic periods, 
which ignore the constructive craftsmanshi 
of building art is delusive and a 
Translitera orms in any rearrangement, 
“* freshly designed ’’ maybe, are as empty and 
‘vague of meaning as the decorative inscrip- 
tions composed of disjointed sentences 
the —_ em — in Giese build- 
ing. nhappily, a know ° forms of 
architecture a a knowledge of modern build- 
ing construction, each separately studied, ars 
to a great extent the staple of present-day 
studies, examination, and practice, and to this 
imperfect method of education-much;of the 
su ey Soe and construction in 
modern itecture may be aH 4 imputed. 

The sense that the architect of a particular 
building was emphatically the master of his 
work, rather than the unwilling slave of 
intractable materials and awkward conditions, 
is so rarely conveyed to the mind by a modern 
erection other than a simple work of engineer- 
ing, that the conclusion is enforced that many 
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in direct expression of ¥ 

Full acquaintance with the nature 
of Shy: materials fox which be bes i } 
designs, or more exactly in w : 
is of fundamental importance to an architect. 
A slight general acquaintance will not be suf- 
ficient to ensure the technical a to which 
‘is recognisable so seldom, but is of such value 
A certain knowledge that does not mistake 
the quanty and peculiar beaut of each 
material is needed, so that the problem of the 
design may ally itself directly with the 
medium of its construction. This harmony, 
having very much to do with architectural 
beauty, sound and ingenious construction, will 
be quite readily seen to have intimate con- 
nexion with a right and L psgomnars use of 
material. Constructive skill in unsuitable and 
unlovely material is as inharmonious as 
beautiful form badly constructed in a fine 
material. The art which employs materials 
successfully in building is as real as that 
which constructs wi permanence and 
economy. Without construction, building is 
impossible; but unless exercised in suitable 
materials, with a proper sense of their nature 
and serviceatleness, fine architecture is 
equally anattainable. 

The study of materials is primary to the 
architect, then the study of construction and 
purpose, followed by such esthetic considera- 
tions as have not been evolved in their pro- 
gress through an artistic mind. The im- 
pressiveness, which is architectural, in the 
Temple of the Sphinx has its main sources 
in these three primary streams; they here 
combine in a building that owes nothing to 
what is commonly ed as architectural 
detail or to esthetic considerations. Dignity, 
fitness, and security are expressed alike by 
the material, construction, and arrangement. 

Material, though a constructive element, 
has, however, an esthetic quality if it governs, 
as it should, the genesis of the detailed form. 
It imparts the quality of texture. so little 
understood in English practice. The general 
tendency here 1s to confuse it with the decora- 
tive values of materials, which lie solely in 
their superficial colour or polish. The 
wsthetic value of a building material, how- 
ever commonplace its nature, is to be expressed 
by its use and workmanship, form deriving 
Sse from its natural qualities ; and with- 
out this esthetic expression of the texture 
of material the finer effects of architecture 
cannot be realised. Into the appreciation of 
building texture costliness or intrinsic beauty, 
such as that of marbles, veneers, or of colour 
veinings or contrasts of richness, do not enter ; 
this decorative aspect of building materials 
has little to do with the essence of archi- 
tecture, though one of the first among those 
many accessories conveniently deaceibed as 
“handmaids.”” The same _ considerations 
which govern the decorative painting of 
interiors apply generally to the use of 
materials for their colour or superficial value. 
Though the student of building construction 
can be salely advised not to concern himself 
with these for a while, he cannot undertake 
as an architect the sympathetic study of 
materials, for the purpose of designing with 
them, with no other sense of texture than 
that which recognises the similarity of red 
Mansfield stone with red brick, and. employs 
them in juxtaposition to express their common 
red characteristics. A true perception of 
texture as a constructive and artistic quality 
will endow the use of our ordinary building 
materials, whether employed in important and 
great works or in such humbler things as 
warehouses, cottages, or even garden walls, 
with direct interest and beauty. The student 
_ assure himself that if the texture of 
each material and its related craft is 
thoroughly comprehended he will have at 
hand a fountain of simple beauty which will 
give new vigour to design, and which will, 
besides, place for him the study of ornament 
upon a new and vita] basis. . Pseudo-archi- 
tectural forms which are lifeless apart from 
their original purpose and material will be 


replaced by the new stimulus of seeking to © 


express the possibilities and quality of the 
modern material in his hands. 











is a consequence of 
building construction bocks those on 
architectural history proper have dealt with 
apparently different subjects, the former with 
the matter-of-fact necessities of building, and 


is prevalent view “that 
and 


- the latter with the forms which impart archi- 


tectural beauty. This conclusion » 1 fear, 
ph pms gan Hh eG wena 
of presen a rities ; grou ° 
sub. te, schemes of architectural 
examination and of education leading thereto 
seem to have as their basis the 

of the arts of design from the practice of 
construction. The student fs expected to sort 
himself either as a constructor or artist, and 
nourish his bent accordingly, and in either 
compartment he is secure from becoming a 
great architect. : 

a building scuehteniien i 
expression in as 
secret of true architectural beauty will almost 
satisfy the ag ee as to the relation of beauty 
of form to building art. Refinement and 
adornment follow upon this ise, and it 
need not be considered that bare require- 
ments of an enclosing construction is the 
building art allows. The Great Pyramid, the 
Parthenon, the Pantheon, a medieval vaulted 
cathedral, or a Renaissance dome each exem- 
plify the operation of trained intellect on 
constructive problems. 

It would be an affectation to suggest that 
books or lectures dealing practically with the 
needs of a student of building could impart 
the art of architecture, but it should be 
claimed that the stadent of construction 
should discern the elements of architectural 
beauty in that subject, just as in the study 
of beautiful buildings they should be attracted 
to their fundamentally architectural construc- 
taon. 

The purport of this introductory address is 
fulfilled in pointing out that the studies of 
the architectural student should concentrate 
upon the motives and materials of construction 
as true sources of varied streams of interest 
and beauty. Apart from passing fashions, 
these make architecture permanently effective. 
Underlying my purpose has been the hope of 
linking ancient reference with present prac- 
tice by a linked study of historical teildings, 
in order to avoid such a concentration of atten- 
tion on modern use in construction as would 
relegate precedent to what would improperly 
te called the artistic side of the architecture. 
A very narrow view of artistic architecture 
only would either profess disregard for the 
modern sense in construction or the ancient 
in form; the true view equally observes both 
in each; the artistic architect and the prac- 
tical builder are not properly separate entities 
or corporations. 

This basis of study is the ideal for the 
architect; to illustrate and prove it would 
be easier from the standpoint of a review of 
past works of architecture than of the means 
now at hand of or te on ones, but the 
present is the most li force with which 
the student will have pte mp and, modern 


architecture ha wherewith to 
express herself but building construction, to 
us the more necessary shall have the 


more abundant comeliness. 

Ot other forces, of the power of the past, 
of the aspirations of pure artists who were 
not constructors, we may be led to speak 


later in dealing with the rical 
of building experiment. _—re 
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A DECEASED BUILDER’S ESTATE. 


The late Mr. Joseph W: of Keig 
ley, buiidee’ ani eectbaster’ tore rs ol 
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THE BUILDER: © 


Will beaut of form, however, attend upon 
beautiful building. construction ? Tt will be - 
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until the time of Henry VITI., after which it 
into the of the Tempest family. 
Widdrington subsequently became the 
possessor, later the Towneleys, from 
it was at leased. ‘tella Hall 
was still in the form of a cross. The last 
made to the tuilding was 
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cis Professional Announcements. 

Mr. W. H. Ward, A.R.1.B.A., has removed 
from 28, Theobald’s-road, to 2, Bedford- 
i Jones, F.R.I.B.A., who has 

‘ -R.1.B.A., who 
for many sabes sneried on his practice at 32, 
Bedford-row, W.C., has moved. to Skinners’ 
Hall, 9, Dowgate-hill, Cannon-street, E.C. 


Orme-square, Bayswater. 

This freehold property, now offered for 
sale, consists of twelve i Bll around three 
sides of a garden, whose estimated rentals 
amount to nearly 2,600/. ‘annum ; the area 
extends to 73,340 ft. super., with frontages to 
Bark-place and St. -Petersburg- , and one 
of 241 ft., on the open side, to Bayswater-hill. 
The pleasant retreat and garden, one of the 
last after its kind in the town, was laid out 
on the site of one of the Kensington gravel 

its in 1815 by Edward Orme, who built the 
senshi together with one for his own occupa- 
tion, at irregular intervals. Orme, a descen- 
dant. of the old Cheshire family, was print- 
seller to George III. and the Prince Regent, 
trading in New Bond-street. He bought the 
land, and also built Ba ter Chapel-of-ease 
—now St. eo reeg fa ae t. Peters- 

® os. in the square were 
the keer respectively of Sir Rowland Hill 
and Frederick (Lord) Leighton. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 

In his report for 1909 and 1910 Sir 
Cecil H. Smith, Director and Secretary, 
refers to the great increase of the 
prices realised by works of art in recent 
years, which, he says, renders the problem 
isiti one of serious 


Rebuilding of Messina. — 
The new rules for the rebuilding of 
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an area of 24,360 ft. super., inclusively 
leasehold ion on which now 
offices of Victorian Government. 


St. Albans Abbey Church. 
The project for the substituti 
Albans Abbey Church of a n 
roof to the north aisle for the 
that now covers it has been 
Mr. J. Uldrid Scott, who has 
and drawings and an estimate 
4.5001. has given. 


Art in the Borough. 

At the Borough Polytechnic, t 
basement is being rebuilt, am i 
experiment in decoration is to be 
of the large ground-floor rooms, 
for recreation purposes, has been 
hand by a band of artists and 
That is to say, the walls have been 
with a series of seven paintings 
in a spirit of modernity some of 
of young Londoners. There is @ 
Impressionistic flavour in the 
course, to the influence of Mr. 
under whose direction the work 
done. The intention of the series is 
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and, apart from the technique, there is con- 
siderable attractiveness im the itions. 
Mr. Fry himself contributes a panel, skil- 


fully designed for its position, in which the 


pleasures of elephant riding are 

without a visit ee the Zan. Fay (ear 
Rothenstein shows us a seaside idyll, and Mr. 
Duncan Grant, with some originality and 


y 
considerable decorative charm, ves @ 
pictorial demonstration of nmin Mr 
Max Gill portrays a “Punch and Judy” 


show. ‘Che most amusing of all, however, is 
Mr. F. Etchell’s view of social life on Hamp- 
stead Heath—a Bank Holiday aspect. 
_, The colour scheme of the series is gay, and 
if we are not altogether enamoured of some of 
the designs, there is an enliveni touch 
throughout the compositions. Pai in flat 
tints, and executed in a few weeks at a total 
cost of 1002., these mural decorations, if not 
In accordance with the ye 2 traditions of 


decorative art, will serve t 


ina is to brighten the Rood-va 
people. 


of the 


Church Extension im Cleveland, 


The committee a i 
of York to report od pratpt Fo te Chak : 
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thetiddleabrough and Cleveland 
OWINg sums were required 
Towards the payment “debts, 
_ S86l. ; towards the provision of sites, 3,772%. ; 
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hima Aiea, The Archbishop has, felt 


0 in iseaing an appeal 
Wm, substantial contetbutions to which 
received already. nee ee ee ; 


i, 6000; for te 
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Travelling Facilities to Tooting. 

It is hoped by residents in Lower Tootin 
that new means of transit may be establish 
to supplement the existing tramway service. 
It is that the City and South 
London tube, which now ends at Clapham 
Common, should be extended to : 
Tooting, and Fey to Wimbledon. Another 
idea is that London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway should build a station at 
Merton Bridge and increase the railway 
facilities. 


A Glasgow Fire. 

It has been widely stated that the ware- 
houses of the Scottish Wholesale Co-opera- 
ve Society in Glasgow, which were partially 
destroyed early this month, were built from 
designs second in the competition in 
1882 for the Municipal Buildings. This is an 
error. Messrs. Bruce & —— the archi- 


tects of the w , while the 
firm placed second in the Municipal Buildings 
competition, won by the late William Young, 


were Messrs. Hall & Taylor, of London. 


The Ordnance and Geological 
Report for 1910. 

report for last year. A special revision to 
facilitate the valuation of land is being made, 
and im advance of their normal turn, of the 
maps of those areas around towns where the 
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University of London: Gritish Museum aud 
Victoria and Albert Museum Lectures. 


le ctures on “ Ancient 
at the British Museum (by of the 
trustees), on Tuesday, October 3, at 4.30 p.m 
a course of twenty-four on 
“ i ” at the Victoria 


at 5 p.m. 
illustrated by lantern slides, & 
i , and models, while the museums, 
which seem the natural home for a series of 
such lectures, abound in ancient and Renais- 
sance examples, which will be visited and 
explained by the lecturer during the class 
held at the end of each discourse. Particu- 
obtained from Miss Gaudet, 120, 


University College. 

The new session in the Faculties of Arts, 
Laws, Sci , Engi ing, etc., at Univer- 
sity College will be opened on October 2. On 
Octoter Mr. E. S. Prior, F-R.I.B.A., will 
deliver the first of a course of Carpenters’ 
Company lectures upon English medieval 
architecture. 


Central School of Arts and Crafts. 

The ing in the architectural classes in 
the Central School of Arts and Crafts is 
arranged to enable students to qualify for the 
examinations held by the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and other professional ex- 
aminations, as well as . x8 for the 
National Competition, the L.C.C. Art Scholaz- 
ships, and for admission to the School of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. The classes are now 
i , the subjects including architec- 
tural ign and drawing, building constrac- 
tion, structural mechanics, letter cutting in 
stone, wood carving, ornamental leadwork, 
i and bronze casting. Mr. 8S. B. 
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and other artistic work. 


Lectures on Electric Lighting. 

Two popular lectures will be given by 
Mr. Frederic -H. - Taylor, A.M. E.E., 
A.M. Inst.M.E., on “ Recent Developments in 
Electric Lighting ‘and Other ie geen of 
Electricity,” on: O¢tober 4 and 6 next, com- 
mencing each evening at 8 p.m. Tickets may 
be had on applitation to the Secretary at the 
Willesden Polytechnic, Priory Park-road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 

The Gas Fire. 

The question of heating buildings, domestic 
and otherwise, has engaged the active atten- 
tion of architects for many years, and par- 
ticularly in London—the “city of fogs ’— 
where the damaging effects of the “ smoke 
nuisance *’-are so manifest, this actvitiy has 
of late largély been devoted to. studying the 
question from a more scientific aspect than 
hitherto, i.e., not merely from the point of 
view of obtaining heat and that only, but of 
obtaining it in its most convenient and 
hygienic form. Of late years, in this country 
especially, where the vagaries of the climate 
have been so marked at all seasons of the year, 
the coal fire has to some extent fallen out of 
favour, for the simple reason that it is not 
possible to adapt that means of heaiing to the 
varying temperatures to which we are sub- 
jected, and, as a consequence, a system of 
heating that is always instantly at the will 
of the user is becoming more widely known 
and adopted day ty day. We refer to the 
gas fire. This means of heawng has found a 
good deal of favour with those who are in a 
position to appreciate the advantages to be 
gained thereby. The work that the largest 
metropolitan gas company have undertaken in 
offering to architects the free fixing of gas 
fires for 4 trial period may induce members of 
the profession who have not had personal 
experience of modern gas heating to take this 
opportunity to study the subject more closely. 
If they do, it may lead-4o their advising the 
still wider adoption of this system of heating. 


Nottinghem Building Scciety. 

After the fifty-seventh annual ‘meeting of 
the Nottingham and Midland Counties Per- 
manent Building Society, held a few days ago, 
it was decided that in future the title of the 
association should te the ‘‘ Midland Counties 
Permanent Building Society.” 





A GATE AT HATFIELD. 


Over illustration presents a gate in the 
gardens of Hatfield, to which our attention 
has been called by Mr. Robert Falconer. The 
micasured —— is by Mr. J. Starkie 
Gardner. It was brought to its present posi- 
tion from a neighbouring park, and the initials 
are those of a baronet, who died before 1689. 
Its interest lies in the fact that it was pro- 
duced before the Frenchman Tijou’s work so 
profoundly influenced the art of ironworking 
in England, theré being ‘many reasons for 
believing that he was: not here before the 
arrival of William and Mary. These are set 
out a¢ length in Mr. Starkie Gardner’s forth- 
coming took, which not. only déals exhaus- 
tively with the work of €ijou, but also with 
that of his successors, as:well as with that of 
his purely English rivals whose names even 
have hitherto been ufiknawn tous. 

Notwithstanding all researches, the real 
fashion of the richly-worked iron gates of 
Charles and James II., mentioned by con- 
temporary writers, remains quite unknown. 


‘The gates before us, though naive in design, 


present many of the istics of the later 
English school, which developed side by side 
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this com Mr. Ernest R. Sutton, 
F.R.1.B.A., of N , Was the assessor 
ot be ee ee ere (151. 15s.) to 
Mr. F. J. P 


; arkinson, 
Moore & Archibald, of Middlesbrough, and 
Mr. Josiah Auty, A.R.1.B.A., of Morley, were 
placed second and third respectively. 
+> 
BOOKS. 


Engiish House Design. By Ernest Wi1- 
mott, F.R.I.B.A. (London: B. T. Bats- 
ot 94, High Holborn. Price 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Iv architects pee 4 have had some reason 

to complain of a lack of public appreciation 

and recognition, and have felt at times the 
disheartening sensation of playing to empty 
houses, at any rate the designers of domestic 
work are not without encouragement. For 
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‘he od adopted is to state briefly , 
Seiten sense 
ancient and 
4 define and i the position 
in — architecture of examples he 
cites, the author has found it desiratle 1 
pepe e cbeagedr amgsem § A most interest. 
ing chapter reviews questions as the 
of the old — house, the 
saed of the Renaissance, fusion of the 
old methods and the new motives, and the 
nex 


ey 
z 


survival of the earlier traditions in the smaller 
t chapter deals with the 
Revival, illustrated by the work of Philip 
Webb, Bodley and Garner, and R. Norman 
Shaw, and to a selection of con- 
temporary designs which appears to be fairly 


ive. 
book is intended to appeal not only 
to the architect, but to all those who, taking a 
general interest in the subject, wish to know 
more about it and to reconcile their taste to 


understanding. 

We welcome this timely and admizable 
attempt to effect this reconciliation most 
heartily, for it must be confessed that too 
many of the previous works on English archi- 
tecture are rather by way of being picture 
books, which, however useful as books 
of reference, or as drawing-room table 
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accuracy of ions which leads 
ae ae 


to describe them as qualities, not, as ip 


—qualities inherent in all good w 

are the outcome of the proper a 

the right principles of design, but } 
inci lves. Ind 


principles themse . eed, 
that the author himself refers to 
where as qualities. 

A principles, we take it, is generally under- 

in th of @ precept, a 

line of conduct to be pursued, @ course of 
action to be taken towards a desired end. 

Anyone, therefore, who _— reasonably 
expect from the title of this chapter to find 
the principles explained whereby these desir- 
able qualities could be obtained would be to 
some extent disappointed, for to enumerate 
the qualities of a flower, its form, its colour, 
its perfume, is not the same thing as to 
explain the creative principle governing its 
organic growth. While an exhaustive analysis 
of the elements of such qualities as propor- 
tion and rhythm, and the conditions under 
which they occur may do something towards 
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Newton St. Cyres, Crediton, Devonshire. 
From Mr. Willmott’s “ English House Design.” (B. T. Batsford.) 


helping the student to formulate for himself 
the principles which govern the organic growth 
wot i ; he brea eco the desirable 

ties o rtion, r. , OF repose may 
ra iauadk we aaa help feeling that the 
avthor’s sense of the impossibility of entering 
into philosophical discussion may result in 
giving an impression that he is a little too 
ready to refer these abstract qualities back to 
our natural sense of the fitness of things—as if 
everyone’s sense of the fitness of things was 
alway an infallible court of appeal; whereas 
his readers might welcome some further 
explanation of the relation between these 
abstract qualities and the practical require- 
ments of the building, which explanation need 
not lead us far “into the region of meta- 
physics. 

hen, for instance, the author asks, “To 
what, then, is this quality of repose due? ”’ 


- and proceeds, “This is not an easy question 


to answer in a few words Like human 
character, it is the cumulative result of many 
influences. We find this quality in a simple 
block of old farm buildings where evidently 
no self-conscious effort has been made to 
achieve any particular effect, just as we recog- 
nise a beauty and strength in the character 
of many simple folk who are probably totally 
unconscious of ever having daiberataty culti- 
vated a single virtue,” it seems to us that 
he succeeds in a very few words in supply- 
ing @ good working answer. The repose is 
there Fecause “no self-conscious effort, has 
been made to achieve any icular effect.’’ 
After this suggestive , a8 we think, help- 
fal explanation, to be told fhat “we may 
not be akle to say why it (repose) is there 
any more than we may be able to say why 
a certain arrangement of notes produces har- 
mony and another discord,” but that the 
healthy eye recognises it just as the healthy 
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Cottage at Croyde, N. Devon. 
From Mr. Willmott’s “ English House Design.”: (B. T. Bateford,) 


ear recognises harmony, seems to be making 
rather an unnecessary mystery of it all, which 
tends to defeat the okject of the book, for 
people are most readily interested in that 
which they can most easily understand. 

When, again, in discussing proportion he 
imagines a room 8 ft. square and 20 ft. high, 
and remarks that it is immediately apparent 
that there is something wrong with that room, 
that it is too high for its area, it would have 
been more interesting and useful if he had told 
us why, and, instead of referring it back to our 
sense of the fitness of things, had pointed 
out that the bad — is only im- 
mediately apparent use we happen to 
know the nature of the room—a room for 
domestic use in a private house—and that 
the lofty proportion is not the natural 
outcome of the practical requirements of the 
room, and does not create the internal 
wsthetic efiect which is the characteristic 
expression of its nature and purpose; and 
that if we had not known this we should 
not have been in a position to judge whether 
the proportion was good or not. 

We gather that the author does not wish 
us to think _ there are pF fixed Pad 
arbitrary rules of proportion eq applic- 
able to interiors - every character, or that 
it is not possible to imagine an interior to 
which the proportion of two and a half cubes 
in height hae be appropriate and pleasing 
to the eye, when it produces the ssthetic 
expression characteristic of that particular 
interior. 

There also seems a danger in the way the 
subject is treated that the layman or the 
student may carry away the idea that such 
qualities as proportion or rhythm are con- 
sciously, or even arbitrarily, applied to 
satisfy the “spiritual element” after the 
material element has been provided for, 
instead of realising that these qualities are 
the unconscious and inevitable results of the 
organic growth of a structure that is created 
by an artist in conformity with principle. 

Although the author clearly shows how 
intimately the quality of proportion is con- 
nected with every structural detail of the 
building, yet he thinks this is the engineer’s 
outlook—the accomplishment of a purpose by 
the most direct means—and that “it is only 
after the dictates of constructive propriety and 
of practical expediency have teen satisfied 
that the element of proportion begins to enter 
the field of art, and it is in the varying degree 
of the refinements then exercised that the 
quality of the artist is discerned.” 

Making all allowances for the general ten- 
dency of its conteat, this sentence is difficult 
to follow. On the contrary, it might be con- 
sidered that the spiritual element of propor- 
tion should enter into and govern the design 
from the first conception of the idea; that its 
influence on the shapes and heights of each 
unit helps constructive propriety and practical 
expediency to express ideas and to satisfy 
the spiritual element; that its absence may 
lead to rooms tvo and a half cubes in height ; 


and that in the varying degree of the refine- 
ments then eaudeal es quality of the artist 
is discerned quite as much as } 
refinements of detail, which simply heighten 
and complete the spiritual satisfaction already 
obtained by the main structural proportions of 
the building. te ae 
It is impossible, however, within the limits 
of a review to do justice to every t of 
principle or method that is raised. That such 
points are raised i 2 
such books. We recommend everyone in- 
terested in the subject to read it for himself. 
It is nof too long, it is never dull, and it is pro- 
fusely illustrated by photographs of good 


examples. 





The Ancient Stained Glass of Uuxeter 
Cathedral. By F. Dmaxe and J. M. 
Drake. [{Exeter: Pollard & Co., Exeter. 
Price 1s.) 

A vatuaBLe and detailed account of the 

stained glass in — Pegg ae se 

restoration—partic y a e 

choir—is given by this pamphlet, which con- 

tains reprints of two papers read before the 

Exeter Diocesan Architectural Society—the 

first in 1879, by the late Fred. Drake, who 

began the restoration, and the second in 

1909 by his son, Mr. Fred. Morris Drake, 

who has continued the work. Much light has 

been thrown by the. research of thirty years 
on what, at the earlier date, was still obscure 
in the history of the glass. The great east 
window, as Luilt about 1300, had six trefoil- 
headed lights, which were glazed (1308-26) by 

Master Walter, believed to have come from 

Rouen, where the — was ht. In 1389 

uilt in the 


Lyen, of Exeter, was em to reglaze it. 
The new lights at the i 

are painted frankly in 
with while instead of fi 
the halos in the same iece, and yellow stain is 
used mm them. But the adaptation of the old 
lights te their new positions in the sidelights, 
three on each side, is of special interest. 
old glass differed af tee: lineages the 
new openings. The bo 

cinguefoi} 


in the contemporary style, but the latter show 
the craftsman deliberately archaisi 
almost unique occurrence in i 
In order to maintain harmony with the 
he gave their new ies the rigid design, 
clumsy outlines, and vy i of 
Master Walter’s work sixty years earlier. 
other interesting 


of it about 1760. glass 

inters should remember He 
ived in a bad age; he had no access to good 
material, no one to teach him. - face 
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Sunday Morning. By Johannes Bosboom. 
(By permission of Messrs. Wallis & Son.) 


Sumi oa Selected Pietures by Johannes Bosboom and Chinese mirrors illustrating the first article 
gg aga William Maris. (The French Gallery, 120, in the Burlington Magazine. The article b 
"543 poo oF Pall Mall.) Herbert Cescinsky on English lacquer wor 
’ Tas is an illustrated catalogue issued by gives examples of cabinets and other pieces, 
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interesting Exhibition held @ few months ago, 
and to which we referred in our issue of 
May 19, p. 605. Most of the reproductions 
are Rembrandt photogravures, one of the pic- 
tures being “Sunday Morning,” illustrated 
on this page. Bosboom had a fine sense of 
the pictorial qualities of architecture, and 
possessed draughtsmanship of a rare order. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tae Sewerace or Sea Coast Towns. By 
Henry C. Adams. (London: Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, 5s. net.} 

Baye or Brioge Enorereine. By 

— Grattan Tyrrell, C.E. (Published by 
the author, at Chicago, 1911. $4-00.) 
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MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 








Some illustrations of ilt and leather wall 
rem ee are given in Pag Journal, with 
istorical notes. “Tt is difficult to-day to 
realise the immense im rtance in early times 
" gilt and decorated leather work as applied 
XV decoration, for’ its eclipse d the 
Ith century was complete, and its manu- 
Per never became a national i in 
ne nd. Stamped leather for decoration 
pod portance early in the XVITIth century 
leet Superseded by nted ornament on 

et, which contin in ase for a long 


time for Screens." The series of articles in 


the 
of Fagin gnt under the title of “ Interiors. 


ansions,” ineludes 
notthamptonshire, “ Boughton 
up eteresting study.” i 
vic the cailier Eeildiaae met aoe 
in style ” in serve to j the tion 
lake Other articles deal 


notices this month contain reviews of a large 
number of continental works of considerable 
importance to the artist. 

n the Connoisseur will be found an 
iHustrated article on the furniture in Sir 
Frederic Cowen’s collection, a further instal- 
ment on the Salting collection, mainly dealing 
with bronzes and reliefs, and numerous notes 
of interest on works of art of various types and 


The Studio gives an important place to 
Professor Jiro Harada’s article on modern 
Japanese Cloisonné enamels, illustrated by 
numerous examples of bowls, vases, etc. In 
the review of the National Competition of 
Schools of Art it is noted with satisfaction 
that the Board of Education now proposes to 
develop rather than curtail the resources of 
this method of encouragement for the designer. 
and that it is likely that the exhibition will 
in future be held in a convenient and easily 
accessible ery. The students’ designs 
reproduced in the article show much of a high 
degree of merit, and at times a really imagina- 
tive treatment, though at times we see a 
tendency to lapse into the hackneyed forms of 
conventionalisation so characteristic of the art 

some ten or fifteen years back. 

That well-known art magazine, Deutsche 
Kunst und Dekoration, published at Darm- 
stadt, has now a record of fifteen years, and 
the current issue shows that its sympathies 
remain wide. The colour plates include one 
after a picture by Hodler, a Secessionist whose 


end, where Mr 


" emphasises the 
vailing of architects and their work 
in the terms. :— 


“The ordinary amateur prides himself on 
knowi conethinn: of the characteristics of 
the masters of pictorial art. He will 
ft = out a. Raphael or a Reynolds; a 

or a Velasquez, with the assurance of 
_eritic; even the more recondite masters will 


they were 
responsible for their desi 
would blush to be thought uninformed of the 
name of a well-known painter will be found 
light-heartedly acknowledging his ignorance of 
the architect of some building whose outlines 
have been familiar features to him all his life. 
I cannot but think that it is this want 
of knowledge in this particular phase of art 
that largely makes the removal of some 
architectural masterpiece an easy matter com- 
pared with the relegation of some notable 
picture to another country. 

People will never stir a hand to preserve 
a thing unless they realise that it is not only 
an object of what is absurdly called senti- 
mental value, but also an intrinsic part of 
the capital, and a possession as much worth 
preserving as a picture or a book. Bat when 
they do this, they will as stoutly defend what 
architectural remains we can still boast in 
London as they have done, on so many 
oceasions, the masterpieces of pictorial art 
which would otherwise have been wrenched 
from our grasp. Were there but half as many 
amateur critics of architecture as there are 
connoisseurs of pictures, one would have com- 
paratively little to fear in this respect.” 

The im t international exhibitions at 
Rome and Turin have quite overshadowed the 
efforts made this year at Charleroi, where a 
by no means unimportant industrial exposition 
has been gathered together and pleasantly 
housed in tasteful buildings. This exhibition 
is described in an article in La Revue Générale, 
which suggests that it is well worth a visit 
from those interested in the mining and metal- 
working industries, the staple ones of the 
district. 

Concrete has an editorial on the second 
report of the Joint Contmittee on Reinforced 
Concrete. Following this is an article by Mr. 
Lakeman on the construction of the Free 
Church, Hampstead, the work of Mr. 
Lutyens. The Canadian building regulations 
for reinforced concrete are instructive. Other 
short articles deal with various aspects of 
concrete construction in engineering and build- 
ing works. we, 

The Electrwal Engineer signalises. its 
twenty-ninth year of issue by a reduction in 
price to twopence weekly and by a simul- 
taneous increase in the number of its pages. 
The current number describes the leading 
features of the Electrical Exhibition at 


Olympia. 





—_ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bureaucracy v. Competition. 

S1r,—I have read with much pleasure your 
article on the refusal of the Scotch Education 
Department to allow the Aberdeen Education 
Committee to invite eight architects to send 
in plans for new buildings required by the 
Committee. You —_ to what is a very 
real danger to the future of our country, not 
only in architecture, but in every de 
of life. The whole aveem of 


slowly . The British idea of govern- 
men€ as < in Magna Charta and the 
Bill “> t was for the = 
see to things ag my , 
not to ie oe officials wy them. 
The tres tunetion of government is destroyed 
where instead of supervising it undertakes to 


execute. With the architect, engineer, and 
* ffi is . ht} 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


The vandalism in connexion with the Tatter- 
shall Castle fireplaces forms the subject of our 
leading article. It is suggested that a Minister 
of Fine Arts should be se pow and that 
archeological societies should supplement the 
work of the Royal Commission. ; 


nm Craig’s models and drawings eed : 


im cheth ” and other pla 
ee ac ~ are 
our second leader with sot esc to Stage 
Architecture generally. 
Notes include: “The White Horse Cellars, 
and Soihetts Seeee » ; * Heraldic Impro- 
4 ties ”? ; “ ‘unici ~ 
Distress Cominittess’ ; “* Houses versus Plats”; 
“ Portinscale. Bridge"; “ The National Trust 
and Tattershall Castle ” (p. 351). 
Some information on the structural features 
of the Crystal Palace is given on p. 351. 


“ Contemporary. Architects and their Work : 
Messrs. Eames & ; , of St. Louis” (p, 352). 
This appreciative article is contributed by Mr. 
Francis 8, Swales, formerly chief designer in their 
office. Several of our illustrations are repro- 
duced from drawings made by Mr. Swales. 


Professor. Beresford Pite’s lecture at. the . 


Architectural Association on “ Bui‘ding Con- 
struction - in - Architeetural Education” is 
reported on p. 355. 

Book Reviews ' (p._ 368) include: | Mr. 
Willmott’s:* English House Design”; “* The 
Making of a Great Canadian Railway ” ; “ The 
Ancient Stained Glass of Exeter Cathedral ° ; 
“School Planning at Home and Abroad. 

A curious drainage question is discussed in 
our Intereommunication Column (p. 362). 

‘ Seulptare in-Civic-Art” is the title of the 
first article in the Monthly Review (p. 363). 

A translation of the conditions of. the Town 
Planning competition at Disseldorf is giyen on 
p. 365, with comment. - : 

The scheme for a Memorial to King Edward 
at Shadwell, designed by Mr. Reynolds-Stephens, 
is described on p, 366, 

To the Building Trade Section (p. 369) a legal 
correspondent contributes an article referring to 
‘* Builders and Extraordinary Traffic.” 

Law Reports (p. 372) include: “‘ Howlett v. 
Harrods,” and a case re the “ Fees of a District 
Surveyor.” 

On page 374 the results are given of the 
competitions for a library at Clydebank and a 
Cottage Hospital at Skegness. 


—_ a 


MEETINGS. 





Farpar, Sxrremper 29. 

Glasgow Architectural Creftemen’s Society. — Presi- 

dential address by Mr. James 8. Boyd. 7.45 p.m 
Saturpay, Serremser 30. 

Hackney Institute, Dalston-lane —Demonstrations in 
Engineering and Science Laboratories. 6.30-9.30 p.m. 

Glasgow Architectural Craftsmen’s Society.—Visit to 
works of the Coltness Iron Company. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers.— 
Western District meetingat Paignton. Town Hall, 9.30. 
Moxspar, Ocroner 2. 

Architect ural oe address by the 
President,. Mr. G. C. Horsley, 'RLB.A. 7.30 p.m. 

Mowpay, Octoner 2, ro Turspar, Ocronre 10. 

Royal Institute of British Architects,—The Ninth Inter- 

national Congress of Architects, Rome. 
Faipar, Octoper 6. 

Birmingham University-Mr. Raymond Unwin's 
inau lecture on “ Civic Design,” in the Mason College 
Building. 5.30 p.m. 

Saturpar, Ocroper 7. 

Institution of Municipal Engineers (Yorkshire and 
Northern Districts).—Meet at N.E.R. station, Leeds, 
10.55a.m. Visit to Messrs. Thomas Green & Sons, Ltd., 
Smithfield Ironworks, to the Headingley Electric 
(Water) Pumping Station, and to the new Beds. 


es ce oe ees 
ILLUSTRATIONS, 


American Architecture. 


R three plates this week in con- 
nexion with our “ Contemporary 
Architects” series (p. 352) give 

Messrs. 


examples of the work of 
Eames & Young, St. Louis. 





The Story of the Bridge. 
THE series of articles on this subject will be 
continued in our issue of next week. 





Improvements and — 


up the drain. The 

down pipe kreaking and 
beneath. The inspector 
demned the drain‘on account 
cement ‘jointed and out of . 
gave our builder instructions to | , 
ws mien thrash out the question of 
sibility.’ 

The daeneie urged b 
Council’s duty are:—({1 
fers from actual state 
in combinat 
appear so from what has been 
that other drains from stable in 
about 1880) are in existence, but not show 
on plan, thus showing that the combinati 
as it exists has not received sanction of local 
authority. (2) That prior to 1875 there was 
a garden where our shop now stands, and that 
the shop was added to the house at that time. 
This necessitated the opening of the drain to 
take the rain water, and it was then that the 
plan came into existence. The combined 
drain was neither reconstructed nor repaired. 
Thus-if must have been laid many years prior 
to 1875, and that, apparently, Council 
have nod plans thereof. i 
are not such that they 
approved by the local authority, seeing that 

e method of laying is contrary to the regula- 
tions in existence at that time. 

On the 12th iust. notice was served that the 
Council would examine drains, and this they 
did at —— of house and shop. They 
found joints worm-eaten; no concrete, 
except ro the rain-water pipes, which had 


eS 
ait 


: 
E 


4 


been relaid about fifteen years ago. The. 


Council replaced gravel and flooring as they 
found it. 

To-day notice has been served complaining 
of ‘*a leaky drain,”’ and requiring us within 
seven days to “properly relay the drain in 
accordance with the drainage by-laws of the 
London County Council.” If default te 
made, a summons will be issued requiring 
attendance before a magistrate. Our lease 
was only recently acquired, and will expire in 
about fourteen years hence. 

Could you kindly tell me what attitude 1 
should take up, and would you be so good 
as to answer the following questions? (1) 
When cement jointing came into force, and 
when made com 5 Ae If we are, as 
the Council say, liable for the combined drain, 
whether we have any legal claim upon o 

; a 


proportion. (3) If we can cut our nei 


off and refuse to let their sewage pass. h 


the drain beneath this house 

I am aware thet if the Council relay the 
sewer we shall be compelled " i 
accordance with London Count: 
laws) all the connexions thereto, 
local authority liable for inspection 
manhole, vent pipe? 

Dalston. 


[*.* We have considered 
regards the combi 
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May point oat 

fe heen sanctioned 
ry 1, 1856, as this oti 
om your contention, and 
deviations from the 
6 to convert an authorised 
into a sewer, although if 
3 ‘an up. 


+ was to includ 


8. If the drainage 
, and if the 
not a “sewer,” we 


be | ; but in any 
‘say you would not be entitled 
DO off, as may have 
. The extent of the works 

an demand we can express 
onthe facts as stated. We 
to -@ good solicitor 
inve |, a8 & single inter. 





position 

suggests that the 

under the floor are 

ig to remove every 

the rot or showing 

“of the fungus and 

sh the walls and the sound 

joining with a solution of per- 

mercury. avsaqerg sublimate), and 

i tion of air under floors 

new woodwork. As he has 

2s for wood floor, I would 

skirtings be of cement, as 

the wet from washing the tiles may help to 

foster the dry rot-in the woodwork. An 

interesting leaflet was issued by the R.I.B.A. 

in March, 1910, which should be instructive 

your correspondent. 

is Frepx. Osponne Suite. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of September 28, 1861. 





Apprenticeships. : 
Ar the recent Social Science Conference in 
Dublin Mr. Lushington, barrister, read 4 
r, entitled “ Shall Apprenticeship under 
ture be Compulsory ?” : . 
ticeship q is one ~of 
great difficulty, and also one of considerable 
moment to community at — ye 4 
very certain that, amongst our | manu- 
Phe! see and employers, a feeling aad 
to indentured ticeships is rapidly 
The Builder, ~_— time = 
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imperfect throngh~laymen-nob-haying. 
comer of pei te ints ty : 
involve them in litigation. - We » point 
to you that in hee Shee Ay a ong 
bined system may heve b sanctioned « 
long ago as January 1, 1856, as this “ 
to have some beari ; 
also. that ° not all 
authorised plans serve te convert an authorised 
system of drainage into a sewer, although if 
the effect of the deviation: or: 6f; an up. 
authonsed connexion was to include - other 
buildings than those con in the 
authorised scheme that might serve to do so 
We have not information before us to 
deal with all your questions. If the drainag- 
of all three houses is defective, and if the 
system is a “drain” and not a “sewer,” we 
should imagine the authorities would 
against the adjoining owners as well, and the 
expenses would be apportioned; but in any 
event we should say you would not be entitled 
to cut your neigbbours off, as May have 
‘riptive rights.. The extent of the works 
local authority can demand we can express 
pinion upon on’ the facts as-stated. We 
i advise you to consult @ good solicitor 
upon the questions involved, as @ single ‘inter. 
view may save you from embarking upon 
fruitless litigation, and im amy ease through 
him you may approach the rea authority and 
vour neighbours with a view. to i 
lessening, or sharing the liability.—Ep.] 


ungus and Boarding. 

sin,—- Referring to the letter from W. E. D.. 
the fungus is evidently dry rot. The favour. 
able conditions for dry rot are warmth, 
and the atsence of fresh air. 1 position 
f the room im question suggests that the 
facilities for ventilation under the floor are 
inadequate. The remedy is to remove every 
particle of wood affected ry the rot or sho i 
any lication whatever of the fungus 
burn it, well wash the walls and the sound 
woodwork adjoining with a solution of per- 
chloride of mercury- {corrosive sublimate), and 
provide ample circulation of air under floors 
before fixing the new woodwork. As he has 
substituted tiles for the wood floor, I would 
suggest that the skirtings be of cement, as 
the wet from washing the tiles may help to 

ster the dry rot in the woodwork. An 
nteresting leaflet was issued by the R.1.B.A. 
n March, 1910, which should be imstructive 
to your correspondent. 

Frepx. Ossorne Smire. 
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Apprenticeships. : 
\T the recent Social Science Conference in 
Dublin Mr. Lushington, barrister, read a 
\per, entitled “ Shall Apprenticeship under 
Indenture be Compulsory ?” : zs 
This apprenticeship question Is one of 
creat difficulty, and also one of considerable 
noment to the community at large. It is 
ry certain that, amongst our large manu- 
turers and employers, a feeling ad verse 
) indentured apprenticeships i rapidly 
:preading. The Builder, some time 49° 
remarked upon the fact that in many of our 
arge establishments and workshops appren- 
tices have almost or wholly disappeared. 
The views of this class of employers have 
een ably set forth by Mr. Napier, —— 
a paper read at one of the meeting? 
British Association. It is contended 
it under the old system, where boys are 
ured against the contingencies of trade 
d uncertainty of employment for a 
season, they acquire habits of care . 
ud indifference, unfitting them from beeom 
superior workmen ; whereas, by po 
m upon their mettle, and giving : 
plainly to understand that present employ. 
ent and future success depend ae 
tivity and attention aig “ ne of 
charge their respective aw 
better educated mapa ingenious workmen 
will be produced. As a proof of the . = 
ness of their views Ree perso e o 
dentured apprenticeships 
where our Od English system is unknow? 
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WEST POINT IMPROVEMENTS: PART OF THE RIVER ELEVATION (SEE PLAN). 











GENERAL PLAN OF GROUNDS AND BUILDINGS (1903). 
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TELEPHONE STATION, BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. 





LOUIS PUBLIC LIBRARY, CRUNDEN BRANCH: DETAIL OF FRONT. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY'S BUILDING, ST. LOUIS. 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN. 





UNITED STATES CUSTOMS HOUSE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA (1903). 
= | MESSRS. EAMES 
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LINDELL BOULEVARD IMPROVEMENT, ST. LOUIS (190 
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LINDELL BOULEVARD IMPROVEMENT, ST. LOUIS (1903). 


(1903). 
MESSRS. EAMES & YOUNG, ARCHITECTS, ST. LOUIS. 
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Park View Realty Improvement, St. Louis, 1903. 
Messrs. Eames & Young, Architects. 


As the tree must grow in uniformity with 


PARK VIEW, ST. LOUIS. 


TE publish this week an illustrated 
/ article dealing with the work of 
see Messrs. Eames & Young, of St. 
us, U.S.A. (p. 352). The above design 
for the lay-out of the Park View Realty Tract, 
close to the Exposition grounds, is an interest- 
ing and attractive example of their work in 
developing an independent estate of some size 
involving the consideration of many of the 
problems of town planning. The able manner 
in which the various apartment-houses are 
grouped so that each room looks out into 
a garden has the added advantage of dis- 
~~ with the enclosed court, which 
Pi condemned by our sanitarians and 
ee ee municipal authorities 
) g the free f air, i 
atill too often ; ellie eaeaua 
in this ae ee 
— is little doubt that the city of the 
— will avoid this feature—with inter- 
a ——— on our street architecture and 
kas '@ general lay-out. The problem 
pi to have been solved to some extent 
vb ont of the X VITIth century in Craig’s 
vertas or the lay-out of the more modern 
rh 0 jFdinburg, where the blocks on either 
fronts, ccotge-street give long continuous 
Pg: without any ene areas. B 
ss eo hot only is @ free circulation of 
: ae but it also becomes possible 
fushionghe nt Streets for mews, ete., in a 
onable part of a town without their 
observable from the principal 


Outside the Luxembourg, Paris. 
SCULPTURE IN CIVIC ART. 


Awxy mental. conceptions of a city as 
a complete work of art in itself, an 
organic creation, must perhaps regard 
sculptural monuments in park, or street, 
or uare as the final touch of 
westhetio expression, such monuments hold- 
ing the same relation to the complete 

of the whole city as the sculptured 
decoration on a building does to the 
building itself. The means whereby the 


ing itself. 

conscious mental and intellectual expres:O8 

of the structural conception of the building 

acquires the added grace and charm of 

‘ vile ti a the 
crowning 


1 
grace of fac renee 
on the tree, the natural result of its 
ion of org structure. 


natural forces before the flower appears, and 
the building root itself in solid necessity and 
be evolved by hard mental stress in harmony 
with the law of gravitation before its structure 
can reach its final expression in the fine flower 
of sculpture, so it is in the city. Before 
we can introduce sculpture its environment 
must be there. We cannot brighten an 
expression which does not already exist. 
Before a sculptural monument can gather 
up and express more eloquently the prevailing 
sentiment of an open space or of a group of 
buildings the place must be laid out or the 
buildings grouped to express the same 
sentiment, or in deference to some ruling idea 
of which the sculpture may be the finishing 
and more vivid expression. 

Town planning as a fine art, being now 
but at the beginning of a new Renaissance in 
this country, its technique has yet to be built 
up anew. Rightly it starts with broad 
principles of growth and _ structure, and 
concerns itself more immediately with stern 
necessity. If, then, we have not yet fully 
developed a school of thought, or laid down 
the general prinsipice, of Oe ee iy-act 
technique of the nenel pe ag" +e 
of o spaces or the grouping ic 
buildings can be made to express definite 
ideas or feelings, it is not to be wondered at 
that we have no very definite ideas as to 
the method whereby sculpture may be’ used 
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We have yet to receive that help and 
co-operation from the singe Ba whie _the 
subject demands. A few of the more gifted 
and intelligent of them have lately given 
some thought to the right treatment of 
sculpture on a building, and have realised 
that in conjunction with architecture it 
attains to complete satisfaction, but little 
attention has es given to the study of 
sculptured monuments in relation to their 
environment. 

If we look to our past efforts in London 
for guidance in the art of placing statuary, 
this guidance is chiefly negative. Examples 
abound of how not to do it. 

A most creditable statue of Oliver Crom- 
well is placed at the bottom of a sort of dry 
moat or bear-pit, with one of the bears— 
or is it a lion ?~-reclining on the not very 
creditable pedestal. Every savage, from 
prehistoric man downwards, as countless 
tumuli and other remains testify, knew 
better than to erect a monument to a 
departed hero in a hole. The natural 
instinct is to place it on a hill; to make 


At Versailles. 


what is high higher; to place the monument 

if only a mound or a skull on a stake— 
where it can be seen and can impress the 
beholder. Oliver Cromwell might as well 
have been placed in the moat of the Tower 
of London. 

A few yards away is the equestrian statue 
of Richard €aur de Lion, the position of 
which has no relation whatever to the open 
Space in which it stands. Put away in a 
corner sideways and close up to the front of 
the House of Lords, dark metal against a 
richly-fretted stone background of the same 
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general tone, it so entirely shrinks into its 
surroundings for lack of sufficient atmo- 
sphere around it to detach it from its 
inappropriate background that any merit it 
may possess is entirely lost. It is possible 
that not one in ten of those who pass by 
are even aware of its presence. 

In. the Thames Embankment-gardens 
the statue of Tyndall has an inscription 
in small letters on its estal, but, being 
placed in the centre of a circular garden 
enclosure, no one can approach near enoug!) 
to read it. Realising this, the authorities 
have thoughtfully placed a small wooden 
hoard on a post at the edge of the enclosure 
with the inscription on it, but it does not 
seem to have occurred to them that there 
was anything wrong with the surroundings 
of the statue or that it was designed to be 
more ciosely approached. 

The outdoor sculpture of Paris and Ver- 
sailles, a3 the illustrations suggest, can as a 
rule depend upon an adequate setting and 
suitable environment; a position in which 
the surroundings are to some extent in har- 
mony with the sentiment of the sculpture. 
When that is not completely obtainable 
a sound technical knowledge of the due 
relation between architecture and sculpture, 
and the unity that fortunately exists in the 
various arts, ensures at least some general 
harmony of effect, and at any rate avoids 
the worst mistakes. 

Such groups as we illustrate might be 
divided irto two classes—the recumbent 
figures and groups of children at Versailles, 
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and give the finishing 


expression of the general senti. 

whole composition. 

on @ different footing. De 

= most part as independent 
creations, expressing a complete idea, they 
‘need a background or a frame, a certain 
isolation from their immediate surroundings, 


preserving the unity of the genera} 


Usually such statues are housed” in 
Louvre or Luxembourg, 

but by placing them in the surrounding 
gardens, too intimately related: with 
the architecture of the building itself, the 
necessary isolation is obtaimable, and the 
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statue obtains the most perfect setting, can 
be appreciated as an independent creation. 
while at the same time adding much to the 
charm of the garden without creating 4 
discord or in any way interfering with the 
effect of the general design of the building 
and its environment. The result has all the 
advantages of an outdoor sculpture-gallery 
where each statue can be seen independently 
without clashing with its neighbour. 

As the importance of the study of civic 
design becomes more fully realised, then we 
shall hope to see the proper relation of 
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TOWN PLANNING COMPETI- 
TION AT DUSSELDORF. 


following translation of the conditions 
Ppgeaccnd for replanning the town of 
Diseldort, Germany, should be of great 
terest, we think, to all English town 
rs and municipal bog even —— 

ve no intention of competing. 
add sci eer 
that pai ing t or whic 
i comme are so distinguished, these con- 
ditions amount to @ most interesting and 
valuable essay on the whole art and science 
of town planning, as wh gure understood in 
Germany, emphasising principal points to 
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be observed in the lay-out and general conce: 
tion of a modern inductee and residential ae. 
wana of pies = supplied to the 
rs gives us some idea of the present 
advanced state of the art in Germany, and 
‘nables us to realise the enormous amount of 
pare g satormation which must be col- 
ed, analysed, and properly related to the 
general subject, by thes 7 Ns the oppor- 
‘unity and the type of mind capable of deal- 
ing with facts and figures, before the actual 
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planner—the man with the creative type of 
mind—can attain a gr of the essential 
points of the problem, root 5 be in a position to 
tackle it with any hope of success. We doubt 
whether the officials of any English town are 
yet in @ position to wopele such exhaustive 
information and draw up such conditions. 

We note with approval that, in addition to 
the five prizes offered, a sum of 1,000/. is set 
aside for the purchase of any other schemes, 
or parts of schemes, which show sufficient 
merit. We commend this arrangement to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, which proposes to adopt any valu- 
able or: striking idea from any of the non- 
pemeten designs without payment to the 
author. 


CONDITIONS oF THE COMPETITION. 


The object of the competition is to secure 

a plan for building up the town of Disseldorf. 

plan must satisfy the requirements of 

traffic, public health, administration, and 
beaut 


y: 

The scheme of buildings now existing in 
the district of Diisseldorf to be retained as 
far as possible in the suggested plan. Re- 
vision is, however, not forbidden, and the 
competitors must decide to what extent re- 
building is necessitated by their schemes. 

The designs must contain suggestions for 
the extension and supplementing of existing 
streets and communication systems (tram- 
ways, town, and general railways). 

Further, there must be designated in the 
plan sites for the provision of dwellings and 
centres of industry, having regard to the con- 
ditions governing each (road and water com- 
munications, points of the compass, prevail- 
ing winds, parks, and forest lands). 

The scheme of roads, tramways, and town 
railways, as well as general railways, should 
extend to Kaiserwerth and Ratingen in the 
north, Hilden in the east, Benrath in the 
south, and Nenaz in the west (smaller com- 
mercial district). 

The proposed traffic arrangements should 
be so laid out as to allow of a ible linking 
up by streets and railways with the surround- 
ing fe towns, Duisburg, Essen, Elberfeld, 
M Gladbach, Rheydt, Crefeld (greater com- 
mercial district). The proposals for such a 
linking up to be given. : 

Suggestions are to be shown for the cultiva- 
tion ge n spaces in the town of Disseldorf, 
and in the lesser and greater district exten- 
sion, in the greater, however, only so far as 
a connexion of the forest and meadow lands 
already existing in it with the commons of 
the other two districts allow. 

The , 95 Plan to be used for setting out 
of the town; the ;,}5, for the lesser exten- 
sion; and the sys for the greater extension. 
The two last need only contain the main 
thoroughfares of the town of Disseldorf. 

The following points are to be observed 
in the designs :— 

(1) The principal commercial streets from 
the town into the country are to be considered 
the groundwork of the plan. A future sup- 
plementing of this main network with new 
streets is to be assumed. 

The main streets must be wide enough for 
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noted in (4) in connexion with the centres of 


cutting through and widen. 
ing of streets for improved connexion of the 
streets named in (1) with the inner town are 
to be shown in the y;y5 plan of the district, 
which is to be obtained gratis from the 
Survey Office. 

(4) Spike must be made for the division 
of the town into residential and industrial 
centres, whereby a revised distribution of the 
town divisions in the several classes and zones 
of buildings becomes possible. In arranging 
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the industrial centres, railway communi- 
cation and direct or indirect (by means of 
railway ~~ ns) communication with the 
Rhein sho ie be considered. New harbour 
basins must be foreshadowed. 

The separation of the industrial from the 
residential quarters by park and woodland 
should be aimed at. 

Residential quarters, with dwellings suit- 
able for the various classes of the inhabitants 
(detached houses, terrace houses, small and 
large blocks of dwellings), as well as plans 
for open and enclosed p , to be provided 
for, in addition to existing buildings, to such 
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an extent as to meet the requirements Of the 
increasing population until the year 1950. 
(See graphic representation of the increase in 
occupation of land for buildings predicted to 
1950, compiled from the Disseldorf Statistical 
Office. } 

By regulating the widths of streets and 
depth of building blocks, wholesome condi- 
tions of living are produced. At the same 
time the ground should be apportioned care- 
fully, and nothing allowed to go by chance. 
Low buildings are to be recommended ; more- 
over, the detached house will not greatly con- 
cern the lower classes. § ions —— 
be indicated for new suburbs in the er 
district of the built-up town, easily accessible 
by tram. 

(5) The position of the principal railways is 
detrimental to the further development of the 
town at different points. It should be con- 
sidered in what way this disadvantage can 
best be overcome, especially how far the 
numerous crossings over can be done away 
with. 

Increase of the present insufficient accom- 
modation for traffic at the principal railway- 
station is to be aimed at, so that an in- 
creased amount can be dealt with. 

The railway system round Disseldorf is to 
be supplemented with a main line bridging 
the Rhein to the north of the town. 

The suggested alterations and extensions of 
the railways need only be roughly sketched 
out on plan, but must be accompanied by 
explanatory notes, 

(6). Suggestions are to be made for the 
introduction of a contemplated line of rail- 
way from Cologne, and from the industrial 
district, for the connecting up of these two 
lines with each other, with the line to 
Crefeld (Rhein, Bahn). 


(7) Sites as large and convenient as possible, 
supplementing those existing, to be allotted 
for wood, park, and meadow Jjand, as well as 
for exhibition purposes, aviation, games, and 
sports. ed 

The rivulet valley, not yet builf on, must 
be especially taken into consideration. First 
to be considered for the new schemes are those 
lands in possession of the town, then those 
belonging to the Fiskus, and, lastly, larger 
pieces possessed by private individuals. 

(8) The town entertains the project of 
erecting a new Town Hall in the quarter be- 
tween Stiftsplatz and Schulstrasze. Platz. 
lhe required area is 18,000 sq. metres (en- 
closed courts) in extent, and provision must 
be made for a possible extension in the future. 
The market place is, if possible, to remain on 
its present site. The rearrangement necessary 
tor erection of the Town Hall in the before- 
mentioned quarter of the town, and, perhaps, 
also the adjacent neighbourhood, is to be 
represented on the y755 scale plan. 

(9) The requisite sites (Platze) must be 
provided for, an arts and crafts school build- 
ing of about 2.200 sq. metres site area, a 
museum of about 5,000 sq. metres extent, a 
large concert-house of about 5,000 sq. metres 
extent with proportionately large garden, and 
a town theatre to seat 2, For these use 
the section plans mentioned in (3). Further, 
schemes must be thought out for supplying 
the town from one or more points with food 
(market halls) coming--into ~Disseldort “by” 
rail, ship, or other conveyances from the 
southern town centres and from parts to the 
west and south-west of the town. Further. a 
place for a new slaughter-house, about the 
size of existing one, is to be provided. 

_ Among other public buildings of the first 
importance there will be pri , secondary 
and elementary schools, and in this connexion 
it must be borne in mind that for every 5,000 
inhabitants there must be an element 
school of fourteen classes (seven for boys and 
seven for girls). Then baths, conveniently 
grouped with public libraries, reading-rooms 
savings bank branches, etc. An effort should 
be made to conveniently place the various 
sports grounds in relation to the different 
—— mentioned in (4), 

Sites for ail public buildings must be 
chosen so far as is ib i 
are of the re a ee 
_ (10) The suggestions made especially those 
in relation to traffic, the dlepositien of 
extended industrial and residential quarters 
the division of the latter into the several 
classes of buildings, and also the placing and 
grouping of public buildings, oa any point 
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which seems of imy ¢ to the author 
should be discussed in a short explanatory 


“rhe following items will be supplied to 


intending 


: a 
a Plan ra ce tovchwy scale, with land 


in possession (yellow), that 
owned by Fiskus. (violet), and larger plots 
owned by private (coloured round 
with } (Extra plans may be procured 
from the Town Survey 10s.) 

— (2) A similar plan, , to V 
at 


3) A similar_plan, black and white, yy55 
tee er of study, with notes of see 
sch § 


(4) Plan yh; of the district between 
Stiftsplatz and Schulstrasze. 
(5) Plan yyis0 (surveyors’ tables) to take 


design. 
(6) Planysyvuo(general plan) to take 
esign. 
(7) Special plan of the Aper and Grafen- 
berger Forests, ygy5 With contours. 
(8) Town planyzbey with particulars of 
density of an in the various parts of 


old Disseldorf. ; 
(9) Town plan y;}s59 With particolars of 
different building values. — 
(10) Graphic ion of predicted 


needs of building land to meet increase in 
different sections of population till the year 
1950. 

(11) Results of traffic census at fourteen 
points in the town. : 

(12) Daily amount of traffic on the lines 
of town tramways in 1910. 

(13) Journey times and fares from the 
centre of Disseldorf to the various centres 
of traffic. 

(14) Receipts and expenditure of tram- 
ways in comparison with the mileage (in 
kilometres) and Tee 

(15) Recent street building methods. 
Tramways with their construction. : 

(16) Compilation of means of providing 
town with food. 

(17) Growffi of the town of D., 1795-1910. 

(18) Industrial development in D. accord. 
ing to trades. 

(19) Traffic in D. harbour, 1795-1910. 

(20) Rail goods traffic in D., 1896-1910. 

(21) The inhabited estates to the number 
of dwellings in sixteen large towns. 

(22) Density of houses in twenty large 
towns. 

(23) Density of houses in statistical area 
of D. 1905, thus without the incorporated 
centres. 

(24) Average cost of rent in statistical area. 

(25) Oceupied buildings with. gardens (as 
before). oo 

(26) The division of buildings according to 
size in statistical area (as before). 

(27) The sale for residential property in 
D., 1902-1910. 

(28) Direction of wind, compiled from 
observations in 1909 and 1910. 


Required Drawings. 
(a) Building plan for the district of Diissel- 
dorf o aber (Compare 1-7 and 9.) : 
(6) A. groundwork plan for the smaller 


“extension yyh59- (Survey tables, see Intro- 


duction.) 

c) Representation of proposed connexions 
bo weak ook rail with the large neighbouring 
towns ;cseeo- (General plan, see Introduc- 
ti 


Coloured 
in the selection, nor exhibited. 
i ; are —Lst, N 


The prizes offered M.  § 
(1,0007.); 2nd, 16,000 M. (7500); 3rd, im. 


. .) “emule dat and dra, 
inging each to 17,500 M. (875l.) ie 
prizes will be awarded so far as 
schemes are sent ijn. .. 

In j value will be given to the — 
practicable execution of the s having 


20,000 ME. {1,0000) act aide to be employed 


metre. : 
rawings will not be considered — 
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in sums not less than 1,000 M. (50) 
over 6000 M. (9502) for the purche 
= > of the judges, not 
to be divided amongst the whule of the 
competitors, but only those designs which 
show some practical and artistic merits, 
Moreover, a part of a scheme only may 
be when the scheme is not successfy| 


- 


‘i 


The desi together with explanatory 
report, reach the Rathaus, Dusoolde? 
by ~~. 1, 1912, 6 p.m., addressed “ A) 
dem Herrn Obe rmeister,  Diissel. 
dorf,”” and marked “Wettbewerb fir dey 
Bebauung e 

Works received after that date or posted 
later will not be allowed to compete for a 
prize. 

The designs are to be sent flat in port 
folios, ‘ provided with an identifying 
“Soot: 

A | envelope must accompany the 
plans, bearing the same word or sign, and 
the name and address of designer inside. 

The twenty-eight plans mentioned may be 


| 


iting 100 M. (5/.) with the 
survey office of the town. The order will 
be returned on receipt of an entry, or of the 
said ae sent back undamaged within four 
wee 


TAterature. 
1) “ Diisseldorf and its Buildings.” Pub. 


li by the Architects’ and Engineers 
_ Association. D., 4904. 


a 
(2) “Sanitation in Disseldorf ”—develop. 
ment of engineering knowledge, second group. 
seventeen 
(3) Dr. Brandt. “Stady of the Working 
and Administration of Disseldorf in XIXth 


Centary.” 

(4) ‘Thalheimer. “Guide to the Residence 
and Estate Market. A guide through the 
dangers of land traffic in a large city.’ 
Diasseldorf, 1908. 

(5) Kleesattel, Jm. Jos. “Old D. in 
Illustration. A Collection of Lower Rhein 
Home Arts.” D., 1909. Schmitz & Olbertz. 


Ln. 
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PROPOSED MEMORIAL TO 
KING EDWARD. 

Dr. Pacrt, Bishop of Ste , pro 
some time ago that the ica Fa 
Market, disused, should be adapted to form 
a riverside park. The suggestion, supported 
by an influential committee, has met with 
approval, and we are now able to give 





ici scheme by Mr. W. Reynolds- 
ocr "ea has considered by 
various people interested in the arrangements. 


the memory of 


The memorial, to : " 
ing Edward as a ‘‘ peacemaker, woul 
on terrace. It would take the form of a 

_ seated figure of Peace, in full view of 
neni ape of the nations. She holds 
out to them the olive ranch a - Recor 

overflows wi wi of fruit, 
all Steers te Pee al of her wings. 
In front she holds a large 
moon the oo is emblematical of » 
maritime nation. In the centre of this foun- 
Shit ie 
ee oP a such as the Houses of 
° > ‘3 4 
inal Government), 4 igh 
Cathedral Church), lower 
the Horse Guards (the Army), Greenwich 
p Navy). 
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The Shadwell Fish Market Site. 


170 ft.; (6) two level ones of asphalt or 
gravel for wet weather, with gymnasium, 
tennis court, ete.; (c) sands corner for 
infants, with a guard wall on the river front; 
pierced at places so that the high tide floods 
the sand about 1 ft. Seats about the park 
under the trees, but especiall sheltered ones 
to the north of terrace and baths in wall 
recesses which are 7 ft. high. (7) Plot for 
keeper's house, or this be made into a 


bowlin; . Two keeper’s yards. (8) A 
hanisiend and place for river row boats can 
easily be added. 


Mr. Reynolds-Stephens thus provides for 
persons of all ages, and his scheme is worthy 
of consideration. 


—_— 


CIVIC DESIGN NOTES. 


Is view of the fact that 
Civic the attempts hitherto made 

Improvement towards the improvement of 

at Ottawa. Ottawa have signally failed 

to enhance the architectural 

dignity of that city, and, feeling that the 

pallet a not 

ved a marked appreciation aspect 

of the question, the” Ontario Association of 

Architects has passed a resolution in the 
following terms :-— 

“Resolved that the Ontario Association of 
Architects in congress assembled desires to 
a being taken to materially add to the dignity 
are being n to i to t i 
and beauty of Ottawa. as the capital city, sel 











Proposed King Edward Memorial. 


further that the Association respectfull 
that the time has arrived for a eosdey ebtloak 
on the situation with a view to providing for 
the necessities of the future both governmental 
and civic Further, in view of the criticisms 
of certain eminent landscape architects and 


‘ town-planners who have studied the question 


recently, it is very that some system 
should be adopted for the co-ordination, of the 
several works in progress and for planning of 
future works as part of harmonious whole. 

“The Association, after a careful inspection 
of the work that has already been executed, 
feels that much which has been done will have 
to be undone, as it neither meets the demands 
of the situation in design or execution. The 
Association would respectfully point out that 
in many cases the fundamental principles of 
the disposition of masses and of consideration 
for natural features, have given place to a 
striving after effect by over-elaboration of 
detail and the use of a quantity of meretricious 
ornament quite devoid of artistic quality. 

“ Having regard to these facts, the Associa- 
tion would respectfully urge upon the Govern- 
ment the appointment of an advisory commis- 
sion of architects (nominated by the Council of 
the Royal Architectural Institute), which would 
study the question from all points of view and 
particularly in regard to future needs. The 
Association would point out the success which 
attended the appointment of such a Com- 
mission at W; D.C. If the dignity of 
Ottawa as.a capital city is to be preserved to 
posterity it is incumbent that a wise disposition 


Scheme by Mr. Reynolds-Stephéns. 


of streets, rtmental and civic buildings be 
made mrad greatest heritage that can be 
handed down to future Ottawa is a well-planned 
city.” 
Tue fact that the Standard 
Charing Cross has devoted a column to the 
Bridge. consideration of a scheme for 
a new bridge at Charing Cross, 
prepared by Mr. W. L. is eratitying 
evidence that the public interest in 
this question by Mr. John Burns and others is 
well maintained. There is no doubt this is a 
much-needed improvement, and one which 
would have a great effect on the appearance 
of the river, but for all that we can hardly 
expect it to be realised immediately. Public 
opinion still needs educating, and to this end 
discussion in the Press of any and every sug- 
gested scheme is of value. The question of 
convenietice may still weigh with some, but, as 
Mr. Lucas points out, in these days of rapid 
motor traffic the station would be as convenient 
on one side of the river as on the other. 


BaRTHOLOMEW CLOSE and 

New Cloth Fair is generally 
Thoroughfare accounted to be the most 
at Bartholomew ancient portion of the City 
Close. still remaining ; certainly it is 

the most interesting and 

pict ue, but the ancient structures of this 
old-world spot are now threatened with destruc- 
tion by the carrying out of a new thoroughfare 
running from Long-lane to Aldersgate-street. 
The Close, with its quaint narrow streets and 
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little squares, is hemmed in by Cloth Fair, 
Smithfield Market, and Aldersgate-street, and 
once upon a time was connected with th» 
famous Church and Priory of St. Bartholomew, 
the eastern portion of which still remains. The 
old gateway to the square is fortunately still 
intact, and in former times was the western 
entrance to the original church. From this 
point the new road wil] run through Cloth Fair, 
to the north, and, turning to the right, so on to 
Aldersgate-street. The Close has boasted. many 
famous residents, including Rahere, the founder 
of the Priory, and William Bolton, a later 
Prior, who built Canonbury Tower at Islington, 
which is said to have been connected with the 
Priory of St. Bartholomew by a subterranean 

‘ve. Dr. Caius, who founded Caius College, 
Cambridge, and John Milton, the poet, have 
resided there, the latter in retirement at the 
Restoration Hubert Le Soeur, the modeller 
of the statue of Charles L., at Charing Cross, and 
Benjamin Franklin, who worked in a local 
printing office, have also been among its resi- 
dents. For some little time surveying has been 
going on in the neighbourhood, and hortly the 
new thoroughfare will cut through this ancient 
quarter, involving the destruction of the 
famous “ Dick page > " tavern at the 
corner of Cloth Fair. house boasts the 
distinction of possessing the oldest licence in 
the City, being 560 years oid. Opposite is an 
older tavern still, the “Hand and Shears,’ 
which, however, has heen modernised. It was 
at the latter establishment that the ancient 
Court of Pie-powders was held during the Fair 
of St, Bartholomew to settle disputes in regard 
to debts and contracts. 

Although the new road will result in doing 
away with a most ancient and picturesque 
portion of the City, it is a matter for congratula- 
tion to know that the “* Hand and Shears ’’will, 
in all probability, be spared. 

Tue Road Board have offered 

Relief Read a grant of 30,0001. and the 

at Croydon. Ecclesiastical Commissioners 

one of 5,0001. in aid of the 
construction of the contemplated by-pass and 
relief road from Thornton Heath, through 
Waddon, to the South of Croydon, and so to 
the main Brighton-road at Purley—a length of 
four miles. The scheme does not find favour 
with the Croydon Chamber of Commerce, who 
apprehend that a diversion of traffie will 
depreciate the trade of the town, and consider 
that money should be applied to a completion 
of the widening of the High-street through the 
town and the bridge across the railway at West 
Croydon. We cannot endorse. this view, being 
convinced that the method of relief roads is the 
more economical one for improving traffic 
conditions, and, even were the result such as the 
Chamber of Commerce anticipate, which we 
very much doubt, this is but a narrow-minded 
and parochial way of looking at a great question. 
We do not believe that the traffic provided for 
by the proposed route would be of a value 
counterbalancing the increased congestion it 
would entail and the costly alternative of 
destroying property in the centre _of a busy 
town. Improvements are undoubtedly. needed 
in Croydon, but they are not of a character 
giving a claim on the funds of the Road Board. 
REMARKABLE as has been the 
Growth of a progress of the State of Sao 
Brazilian City. Paulo during the past twenty 
years, that of the capital of the 
State has (writes the British Consul, Mr. 
O’Sullivan-Beare) been more remarkable still. 
In 1887 Séo Paulo was a quiet, rather sleepy 
town of the usual up-country Brazilian type, 
with a population of some 47,000 inhabitants, 
notable only from the fact that a large number 
of: religious orders had established themselves 
therein. By 1890 the population had risen to 
64,934, in 1893 it was 130,775, in 1900 it was 
239,820, in 1907 it had increased to 300,000, 
and in 1910 it stood at 350,000. At nt SAo 
Paulo ranks as the record city in Brazil, Rio 
de Janeiro being, of course, the first. Its 
appearance is a matter of surprise to visitors ; 
it resembles one of the great cities of Europe. 
The principal business streets are lined. with 
shops which, in outward appearance and in the 
variety and riehness of their contents, vie with 
those of Paris or of London. The city has 
been planned with much taste; the various 
streets and avenues are wide and straight ; 
all well paved and planted with trees. Through- 
out the city exist a number of public gardens, 
Many of the private residentes are of size 


ani magnificence. The bustle and activity 
and the ever-increasing traffic which prevail 
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‘ks of along a road, the surface 

a Wes or sped with ruts that the nigh- 

ny authority is compelled to incur large 
who is to bear the burden ? 

is provided by the — and L:«o- 

motives Amendment Act, , that where, 

by a certificate of their surveyor, it appears 









hourhood, ex’ 


highway by reason of the by 
excessive weight passing along ihe same, cr 
by extraordinary traffic thereon, such 
authority may seeneet in a summary — 
from aD; n ty, or im consequence of, 
whose pA apie weight or traffic has been 
conducted, the amount of such expenses may 
be proved to the satisfaction of the Coust 
having cognisance of the case to have been 
incurred by such authority by reason of the 
damage arising from such weight or traffic as 


aforesaid. 


Provided that an rson against whom 
expenses are OF oa 2s recoverable —— 
nt wi 


for the payment to them of a composition in 
respect of such weight or traffic, and there- 
upon the persons so paying the same shall 
wot be subject to any proceedings under this 
section, 

The words printed in italic were added to 
the above section in 1898 in order to enable 
the highway authority to proceed direct 


against the : : firm employ- 
me ——— company, or ploy 
| The Highways Act of 1898, which made the 


anendment above set out, has not had much 
efiect to protect the builder and make his 
employers responsible. It is true that the 
frst important case, ¢.g., that of Epsom Urban 
District Council v. pid County Council 
90, 16 T. L, R. 571), was decided in favour 
o a person in the position of a builder. 
Thete the defendants employed two contrac- 
lors for the erection of a temporary hospital 
© for the alteration of certain existing 
. ldings. The works involved the carriage 
thar ne sp heavy traffic along some of 
toads in the plaintiffs’ district. It was 

ne tht ~ rag ea been conducted 
of the defendants’ orders, 

that they were liable to pay the cost 


4 later case, Egham Rural District 
manele. Gordon he tLe R. 515), a differ- 
There nruction was put upon the section. 
‘tay the defendant; who building 

bought 250.000 bricks without giving 
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mode of sending the bricks, and not in con- 
sequence of any order given by the defendant, 
and that the defendant was not liable. 

Points. of some nicety are likely to arise in 
the settlement of these see me For instance, 
sup a@ company employed a builder A. 
to build a factory, anu A, employed B., a 
sub-contractor, to cart the material. In the 
event of tnete being extraordinary traffic, who 
would be liable? the case of Lapthorn v. 
Harvey (49 J. P. 709), which was decided 
under the old Act, these were the facts, and 
the builder A, was held liable. It is con- 
ceived that, under the amended. Act, the 
company itself might be held responsitle. 

It is not easy to reconcile these cases or 
to lay down a ey principle which will 
always apply. Indeed, it would seem as if 
the question was one of fact for the decision of 
the judge who tries each particular case. 

A correspondent recently put the follow- 
ing facts before the Editor of the Builder :— 

was done to roads by a traction 
engine hayling a9 timber, ae, to - 
new i cae @ engine and truc 
sr comune oth B. to haul 
bricks at a given price to new buildings. (2) 
B., for convenience of business, quotes exactly 
the same price to C., who pays B. for the 
, and R. pays A. f avoid multiplicity 
of accounts. (3) rok is one of a number of 
contractors who tender fo build for D., and 
by reason of the traction haulage D. gets 
his house erected at a lower price than other- 
wise could be done. (4) D. is therefore the 
only party actually benefited by the cheaper 
haulage. As we read the Act, the one who 
benefits fs the party who should pay. Can 
you please tell us if we are correct? 

Applying the decisions, so far as they are 
relevant, to this statement of fact, there seems 
to be no case in which the party who benefits 
is made liatle merely because the advantage 
accrues to him. Had this been the ruling 
principle, it is obvious that the Egham case 
(supra) must have been decided the other way, 
as the purchaser of the 250,000 bricks got the 
benefit, because if the vendor had not been 
allowed to choose his own method of sending 
bricks lie would probably have charged a 
higher price. Nor does it appear that road 
haulage was actually contemplated in the 
contract with D. In the circumstances it is 
conceived that in the case suggested the con- 
tractor would himself be held responsible. 

One word as to the amount of expense 
recoverable. It has been decided that ‘‘ the 
expenses recoverable are not the expenses 
incurred, by the actual damage caused, tut a 
proportionate part, representing the excess 
over the average expenses of repair, as it 
would be unjust to charge the party occasion- 
ing the damage with the whole expense of 
reinsiating the road. Where, however, the 
highway in question has recently been re- 
paired, so that but for extraordinary traffic 
no repairs would have been required for 
twelve months or eighteen months, it is just 
that the whole cost of the repairs necessitated 
by the traffic should be recoverable.” It has, 
however, been held that where the road has 
require to be entirely 






timber. There were sixty-seven loads in all, 
the weight varying from two or three to 
neatly five tons. The heavy loads were 
heavier than the loads of agricultural produce 
i the road in question. “ The 
sixty-seven loads of timber were a greater 
number of timber loads than usually passed 
over the said roads in three consecutive 
months.” The justices found that “the said 
sixty-seven loads of timber’’ were, in the 
regate, “excessive weight and extra- 
ordinary traflic,”’ and the Divisional Court 
upheld their decision. The late Mr. Justice 
Lush said, “ What the traffic was to be com- 
pared with was the ordi ‘traffic of the 
road.” Note the fact that i¢ was tiinber— 
the natural product of the land—which was 
carried had no bearing on the decision. 

The authorities appear to warrant the 
inference that what is extraordinary traffic in 
one district will not necessarily be regarded 
as such in another, and if the use of nee § 
vehicles is connected with an industry whi 
is characteristic of a i i urhood, 
the Court will be justified in finding as a fact 
that the traffic is not excessive. In the case 
of Wallington v. Hoskins (1880, 6 Q. B. D. 
206 n.), the owner of certain stone quarries used 
to send the stones by waggon — the high- 
way, three or four horses to each waggon. 
The roads, when used for agricultural traffic, 
cost in repairs atout 20/. per mile, and when 
used for stone traffic about 130/. per mile. 
Each waggon and load weighed about 5 or 
6 tons. The stone traffic was a i 
business in the neighbourhood, and the 
waggon loads were the usual weight in such 
trafiic. The Justices held that the traffic was 
not extraordinary, but that the weights were 
excessive, and that extraordinary expense 
had been incurred by reason of the damage 
caused by such excessive weight, and made an 
order on the plaintiff to pay those expenses. 
The Queen’s Bench Division held that the 
Justices were right in finding on the facts “ that 
the traflic was not ext , but ordinary 
traffic, regard being had to the industry of the 
place, and regard being had to the recog- 
nised mode in which that industry is carried 
on.” The traffic not being extraordinary, the 
Court further held that the weights could 
not be excessive, if they were found in fact 
to be the weights us’ in the stone trade. 
‘‘Tt seems to me,” said Lord Coleridge, C.J., 
“that the moment the justices hold that this 


is an ordinary and recognised industry of the. 


place, and that it is carried on im the ordinary 
and recognised mode in which such industry 
is carried on, the weights are no longer 
excessive.” 

Similarly, in Lower Strafforth Highway 
Board v. Hatfield Chase Company (1893, 57 
J. P. 567), the defendant company manu- 
factured peat moss from a moor of 3,000 
acres, and used for the of their 
buisness, the highway between their factory 
and the railway-station. The five drays 
which they kept were lighter than those used 
in other traffic, which was agricultural traffic, 
and passed each day over the highway. The 
justices found that this “was a i 
industry ’’ im the neighbourhood, that 
excessive weights were not carried, and on 
these grounds determined that the traffic com- 
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In Emden’s “ Building Contracts "’ (fourth 
edition), the law 1s thus summarised :-— 
“* Extraordinary traffic,’ as distinct, from 
‘excessive weight,’ includes all con 
tinuous aes ted user d raging Oe 

rson’s vehicles as 1s Out © 
Sealer of trafic, and as may be calculated to 
damage the highway d increase the 
expenditure on its repair. 

The section does not mean that a man Is 
to be mulcted merely because he uses the road 
more than others do, even if it be his own 
user which has produced the mischief to the 
road. The trafic must be extraordinary as 
regards the ordinary user of the road as a 
whole by all who use it, and not merely large 
as regards the traffic put on the road by other 

rsons."’ 

One of the most recent cases on the sut- 
ject (Billericay Rural District Council v. 
Poplar Union, J. P., February 4, 1911) shows 
that in estimating the liability of a person 
leading traffic, the court must take a broad 
view of the question. In the case mentioned, 
the defendant guardians employed a con- 
tractor to carry manure in trucks drawn by 
a traction engine on certain country roads 
in the plaintifis’ district. The manure was 
brought from London to be used on a farm 
colony belonging to the defendant a. 
There was evidence that the traffic so led 
did some slight damage {o the roads, which 
extended into three eg in the plaintiffs’ 
district, but it was shown that, notwithstand- 
ing the damage, the cost of repairing these 
roads during the year, which included the 
period in question, very slightly exceeded 
the average cost of repairs during the previous 
five years. : 

In an action to recover extraordinary 
expenses pursuant to sect. 23 of the Highways 
Act, 1878, the defendants pleaded that there 
was no extraordinary traffic, and that no 
extraordinary expense had been incurred. 

Mr. Justice Channell held that, although 
slight damage had been done to the roads, 
there was no evidence that extraordinary 
expenses—as those words ought to be under- 
stood—had been incurred. The right to 
recover extraordinary expenses is founded on 
this that a man must not increase the burden 
of the highway rate upon his neighbours. 
He also said that the words “ average expense 
of repairing highways in the neighbourhood ” 
point to the average cost of similar roads. 
Thus, if the road in question is a country 
road not very far from town, the expense 
of repairing roads in the town is not to be 
considered. Judgment was therefore entered 
for the defendants. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


A Councrt meeting of the London Master 
Builders’ Association was held at Koh-i-Noor 
House, Kingsway, W.C., on Thursday, Se 
tember 21, with the President (Mr. é. 
Bird Godson) in the chair. The minutes of 
the last ordinary Council meeting, together 
with those of the special Council meeting 
held on the 23rd ult., of the special Committee 
meeting, the report of the Conciliation Board 
meeting, and the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee were read and confirmed. Several 
matters from the National Federation were 
considered, and the question of national 
insurance and unemployment was discussed. 
Attention was drawn to instances of intimida- 
tion during the late strike and to the okvious 
evils attending peaceful picketing. 

The following new members were elected 
and nominated :—Elected--Ordinary member, 
Messrs. W. Moss & Sons, Lid.; iate 
members, Messrs. Smeed, Dean, & Co., Ltd. ; 
Messrs. Lawford & Sons, Ltd. Nominated— 
Associate members, The Metropolitan Ai te 
Company; Messrs. Loosley & Sons ; Messrs. 
F. A. Clark & Son. : 





BUILDING IN NOTTINGHAM, 
_ According to a local report there is some 
indication that the building trade in Notting- 
ham will improve. The eight weeks’ strike of 
the builders’ labourers in the early summer 
proved a serious and costly matter to many 
contractors, and its effect is still evident; but 
the trade generally in the city is steadier 
than a year ago. Speculative building is not 
extensive, but the rebuilding of Carrington- 
street and Grey Friar-gate will help to a 


great extent to keep the trade normal through 
the winter and spring. 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. | 


Messrs. J. J. & Son, of Bi 
kland, —— age and hy foam, 
been su 2 essrs. m, 
& Ca, of Lacks. ‘Tie pak, eaeaes of tatal, 
ture, has been about 10,000/. 


SCHOOL AT . CHESTERFIELD. 

The High School for Girls, which has been 
in pro for some time at Chesterfield, was 
ee recently by the Duchess of Devonshire. 

e building, .costing 20,000/., has accommo- 
dation for sch 7 possible extensions 
em arranged for. Mr. G. H. Widdows, 
A.R.1.B.A., was the architect. 


UDDINGSTON, LANARKSHIRE. 
The Bothwell School Board have decided 
to spend 2,250/. on building « manual work- 
shop, washhouse, and laundry at U: 


ABERDEEN IMPROVEMENTS. 

In connexion with improvements on the 
beach at Aberdeen, it is proposed to erect a 
refreshment kiosk, for which Mr. W. Dyack, 
the Borough Surveyor, has prepared plans. 
Two schemes are under consideration, one 
costing 2,000/. and the other 1,645i. 


TWERTON-ON AVON, BATH. 

The buildings for the Higher Elementa 
School at Twerton have now been finished. 
Mr. A. J. Pictor, of Bruton, was the archi- 
tect, and Messrs. Chancellor & Son, of Bath, 
were the builders. The cost of the building 
including the furniture, was about 6,500/., and 
accommodation is provi i 
Combe Down stone was 


EMPIRE MUSIC HALL, BURNLEY. 

This theatre has been entirely reconstructed 
in modern Renaissance style from the 
of Mr. B. Crewe, architect. The total seati 
capacity of the house is about 2,000, wi 
standing room for 700 more. There is a 
promenade at the back of the hall, in the 
centre of which is a fire-resisting cinemato- 
graph chamber. 


ROSYTH NAVAL BASE. 

Messrs. Thorburn & Sons, Edinburgh, are 
the sub-contractors in the building of new 
base. Messrs. Easton Gibb & Son, the con- 
tractors, and the Admiralty, have sanctioned 
oe — “ egy rut which has been found by 

e r ntracting Dredging Company 
in the Ferry Hills, near Rosyth. The existence 
of this vein, apparently, has been unknown 
to geologists. 

HOME FOR INCURABLES, NEWCASTLE ON-TYNE. 

The new children’s wing, which has just 
been added to the above, was formal 
last Friday. It has been erected 
of the existing building. On the ground 
it contains a large ward 51 ft. 

ivi accommodation for 


of the building gives access on one si 
nurses’ duty-room, which will have full 
trol through inspection windows of the 
ward, and a small ward for two beds adjoin- 
ing. At the end of corridor is a day- 
with a large bay window and a door 

ndah. On the 


for 250 pupils. 


ly 
to the west 
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The Great Staughton Volunta Schoo 
unts, has recently been fitted with one 
d's hygiastic ventilating grate 
Messrs. O’Brien, Thomas, & Co 

London, and Excelsig 


Wall & Co. report th 
upon building lease the site « 
ek upon oo ee ; 

important ing. 1s rm have bed 

a ted sole agents for the letting. 
@ are informed that Messrs. John Line 
. having acquire: the sole agenc 
in Yorkshire (except south-w 
and Lincolnshire (except south-we 
ion), have opened a depét at Trafford 
street, , where they hold large stoc 
of Duresco, and at the same time carry « 
their general colour department business. 1! 
north-eastern counties are served from t 
warehouse at Newcastle-on-Tyne. In view « 
the fact that members of the decorating trad 
— in the past sometimes a - litt 
ifficulty in — ir supplies of Dures 
romptly, the firm ire to state that it c 
Rit immediate orders direct from the abor 

wa 


rehouses. oe 
The Muribloc Partition Company, Ltd., © 
Prince’s Wharf, Wandsworth, S.W., are fitti 
the Chancellor's Room in the House « 
& partition 18 ft. 6 in. long an 

ft. 6 high, fixed without stiffene 
game company are also fixing a partitio 


115 ft. long by 35 ft. high at the Union Cat 
pany’s 





THE LAND TAXES: 
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and manual in. Ocrosen §16.—Nantwich.—Warerworas.—For 
chool. See adver. construction of waterworks. articulars and 
her pertionlen, a seen, and quantities, a t of 
TRCH.~- taking . from consulting 

ch, Widnes IM lsiam, ‘Mlnet.C.E. Parliament : 
Mary’ 8s Vicarage, Victoria-street, W 








Deceuaer 30.—Mewport, Mon.— Burpor.—Con- 
traction of ie ferro-concrete bri 
river Usk. Particulars from we 
Lint 02. Borough Engineer, 


h. —- Founparioys, 
for War invites 
arrack and band 
arracks, Colinton, 
fin this issue for 








No “ Deawings - 
ball grcree Panna, Why 


Hines ec Ne offices. oo cee: 
ager & 


is.—F . 
xs and alterations to Charch schools. Also 
Club, Bowling Old-lane, Bradford. Quantities 


THE BUILDER. 
FURNITURE, PAINTING, MATERIALS, 


For Painting ‘ulside of Wor * fica- 
pene lips, Ch aa Wootton. a AF ~ tg 
AINTING.—For 


» ete., the inside of the Union House 
ce ie eae Ae a 
street, High Wycombe. - 2 


Octostr 2. — Nottingham. — Pamrmc.—For 
internal qignsing. and pointing at the Bulwel! 
aerate Mi ank B. Lewis, City askin, 

‘¢ wis, 
Guildhall, N depeait of ite 


AINTING —F, - 
se dapb" Spatial" ae P's 


B mont, Surceer on a we. : Casson 
AINTING.—For paint- 
‘on and a at x od Bymovih 

Gotten Hospital. r. L. 
Octoner - va : For 


Ffom Me wd Re ere 


Seeman Bon te Hall’ § ‘Tnst.C.E., 


AINTING — 
once several of t uildi 
For painting s era he Sone b ings. 


Mr. Y. 
veyor, Market-sq Wel Te 
. oe il. ‘“Vondon, W —Restorine Stone- 

Hammersmith B.C. invite tenders 
for cleaning down, restoring, and treating with 
ve Page stonework 4 Passmore Edwards 


egg bridge-road, W. See ad sem 
rti 
in this issue for further particulars. sees meat 


ROADS, SANITARY AND WATER 
WORKS. 


Ocroser 3. Saati; tara For, sewage- 
disposal works. Plans and specification with 
Mr. W. B. Pindar, Clerk, Leek-street, Hunslet, 


Ocroser —$t. Albans. — Roaps. — For 
making-up ne Plan, specification, and con 
tract seen, Se quantities from the Servaar. 
Mr. Henry Monee, as Peter's-street, St. 


Albans, on depen 
Ocroper 4 ey OR —For completion 
of roads Be ge generating station at the 


inge end Bonn mes Kensington. Drow. 
ee of Works “ sean, an guantiion os s.W. 


ag eget bd 
the erection 


prided ists dip hits 
atest Se pa ot aks 
“ / 


Tearrow—Sewsor—For 
sewer pipes. Plans 
quantities from Mr. J. 

Surv 


ick sewer, 
pe Ee ghee! from the gs 


yogrone 
pas ae te 


eee eee 


— MATERIALS. 3s 
ee y'ot materials. particulars from Mr. J. E 


pemne--Pee =< 


MarTeRiacs. 
FH plies 


of et a or ‘Keaals macadam. Particeines teen 
. Knight, Clerk, Bollington, near Mac- 


<a ETc.—For sewer- 

Weenuide 

tages, Charebyara otis, + ag 
mder, etc 


Berens Higheete peated CUET 


various seiiad ro 7 P 


cation and drawings with Mr. : 
is 3 os 
SI. 3s. 
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Quantities on deposit of 





1d. —— ALTERATIONS 
cafield Education 
r alterations and 
ol premises. See 
ue for further 






Public Appointments. 














Appitrons. — For 













| 
ie ae school. Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. i 
Mr. Jos, Owen, iia 
Menai Bridge CLERK o» WORKS | ay ae Pa 
—~ SCROOS.— Theta SEPM os sibssnpsusctcpesbbaees pedaccdendbeabedbibikns cccovaloscban Zanzi ee. vertisement in this imaue ................-...--<s0se-+senenmereneee 
foinitien invite ‘INSTRUCTOR 1x WOODWORK avy DISCIPLINE MASTER | London C.C... .. | See advertisement in this issue ..................-.0--.-csesessernerenens 


pletion of a new 








| this issue for 









yr, —-ScHoo..—The 
fee invite tenders 
+ Ancoats, Man- 








1 this issue for 










eland.—Hovst.— 
t Newcastle, Co. 





Nature and Place of Sale. 












ns with Messrs. 

























’ aring-street, SULDING MATE 

Nene BR ese tsar: Bours wo IWOOD.~On the Praimiate 
—-Scnoor.—Eree- *KURSAAL SITE (FREEHOLD). TE— White Hart Hotel, Margate 

on deposit of TReRHOLD BUILDING . HELEN'S, E.C_—-At the Mart 

P. Brockbank, FREEHOLD PROPERTY, W WEALD—At the Mart . icles ssaiswecdceheacnsadbedakoe 
ithend-ow See, ‘TREEHOLD BUILDING PROPERTY, EDGWARE. At the Mart.” Se aecclaaeinialciiasnaicneascs Walton & Lee 
e tenders for six ——— 
PM, ice oe h togethe ith many of his old 

r wi 

further particu- OBITUARY. pa. Bhi, og? _ en, Eeviend fae aang and at other branch depdéts in 
L.—Eregtion of M His son, Mr. H. D. Pritchett, was associated In ham early days ne Dt fer 
ven, and So i ¥ r. M, . Roseaheim, with him in the practice from about 1880, and isure — or woe on 
~ Mesare. Joseph Pansy a ay nheim, F.8.A., whose death in 1900 was taken into partnership, and is now of oil painting an a Fen = Walton Pb 
n-stroet, Bande mem! aa. last week, was a leadin carrying on the same. His works ¢om- and other artists of known repute. Always a 


Por addi- 
residence of 
rrery. 


the Bur Tingtom Fine Arts Club 
eng o the national collections 
ington oe Bloomsbury. Of his 
his 


TON 
the 
ido 











bo CE. ton of art ork mention 
Covchlam, eravings and XVth XVith conury German 
oors —For ne Italian med We that he 
ee street Mr. : ,mith ‘1s Own hands the sets of 
as Fer, = rald cngravings in the British 
ings @ 
secifications chett. 
shir B Youn On the aed aBoe 6 
argate, hitby. awa “ : 
_E rection a s of 8} LM en 
od Cree. at tea James Pigott 
Local Educa me b «He vas boen in York, Say I 4 
eet ; Was educ i 
8 ; & = eng ha an ith his fa 
ye : mo. P ritchett, o1 ; 
i Hy. on his an scoount in York for 0th in 
} \ ean ** igined him in 
m i 
) ree . parlin ton ae of seeded the me 
Cat » Bee, {whe Temoved to 


om removed t 
mnt i ae sets mee el a a 








prise seventeen cemeteries, chapels, etc., in 
various parts of the country, twenty-five new 
churches, twenty restorations and additions to 
ch rches, ton ty A Nonconformist chapels, 


ge ee ae teen schools and Sun- 
scbools, ‘ak aining college at 
Denti PP Neg, Oy eo = 


ps, and over 


forty and cottages. He was surveyor 


to the Cleveland Estate at sapien oor 


ed connected with two or three arch 
societies, and frequently lectured and gave 
igre on archeological subjects, and was for 


years a Fellow of the 


‘good number 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


Canam 


veggie his death of Mr. 
genes place on the 
2, Park-avenue, 


Siw. NW. ster an_ illness of 


in London on 
Oe vs ee i eek ot 
the 1 , of timber and hardwood 


. wh hi 
=e eT 





iano with considerable ability. 
arcuate and manufactured the then new and 
system of improved flooring 
and wainscoting under the style and Brae: 
“ Putney’s Pavodilos,” for which he obta 
ighest awards at the Inventions Exhibition. 
London, in 1885, and again at the Liverpool 
Exhibition in 1886. 
———r--o————— 
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THE BUILDER. — (Szrrausee 20, ion 


Commissi has at least one iron- By mane. Paasx, & Rorcer. 
ne church as. wel “ rm meedon ret _ Estate, 
mosque. The report further ‘ : - 
trade might probably be done in church furni- =, meuhenenet pra afire eone pre Seen = 
= 2 eo en ' Co. . : APPR A ewe rere wae 

Austria-Hungary. Bums, Wasorn, & i ie gage 
Referring t0 the propased oot the. eresticn Toa ky Wade sie i icay ° 
fe pom trp is “Mostar (Bosnia), H.M. ut. 75 yre., g.0 de Ama 


él. , 421, aad ale 
Consul at Sarajevo reports that tenders are aa is), ut. 40 yes., gr 7, 


89, Lar 
invited for these works and also for 72. . Pt. Cu Ir 
+e oe nition of « bridge and of a slaughter- m a ut. 31 yre., g.r. 6. 10s., ao Mocks. ~~ ws 
house. The cost of the bridge is estimated at w.r, a a= i agen, Dativened Baile 7 Depot 
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257,000 crowns (about 10,7000.). By Dae & L os : seiiibadsabeenteditinimmnnnsesueceny 
Horton | ° t.g. rents 71, : patiaae 
Building Material for ee reversion in 90 yra.. : eS ditto 
Diario Official publishes a ear- Joun @, sx... 
Pleo Fog ay dehaer of the Ministry of Justice paiham ae @, Bocas ene 
and Home Aisin, os tee credit of Sul. 40, . _ 
336 milreis (about 158,000/.) for the purpose Marx Lieut & Sox. 
oF templets the building of plic re Tottenham. es Beltons Stores, f., 
os the Avenida Salvador de ou’ i ms os err 
Building Materials for Uruguay. Bethacl Groce, 2, ond 
The Diario Official contains a notice, issued 89 yrs., gt. 151., w.r, 1201, 188. ...........- senee 
by the Ministerio de Hacienda, or gt os ae Be ee =F A gree ion 
estimates submitted by Messrs. Acosta y Lara finsbury - —76, ee deg Be 
y Guerra, for the erection of three warehouses ra, u.t, 86 yre., gr, 7t., Wor. 
in the harbour of Montevideo at a total cost Contractions used in these tists.—F.g.r. 
of 108,600 pesos (ahout 23,000/.). 
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18,145 of 1910.—Albert Thompson and Samuel — 
Norbury: - Paper window-blinds. = 
19,848 of 1910.—George William Base; Means PE RO 
for attaching door-handles and the like to ; Cee gl 
their spindles, and V : 

20,415 of 1910—Norman Harold Eustace doz.) ...... 4 
Trotman: Domestic fireplaces. 

22.795 of 1910.—Harold Merrylees and 
Merrylees & Co.: Construction building 
blocks, bricks, slabs, or the like. 

23,120 of 1910.—George John Money: Fasten- 
ing devices or latches for doors, windows, and 
the like. 

25.803 of 1910.—Henry William Rayner: 
ae for’ securing window sashes and the 
ike. 

5,571 of 1911.—Hugo Burmann: Printing of 
wall-papers and the like. all 
oe - 1911.—Ernest Harry Archer: Sin. 

arquet floors, terials, necessarily 6... 

10,500 of 1911.—John Belch Smyth: Cleaning yetene of = affect fact ~ 
and disinfecting compound for use in con- 
nexion with wall-papers and such like. 

10,480 of 1911.—John Jones: Movable false 
bottom for fire-grates. 

11,342 of 1911.—Frederick William Titshall : 
Roof and like glazing. 

12,348 of 1911—Andrea Ghira: Manufacture 
of reinforced concrete beams. 

12,482 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Floors 


and ceilings. 


12,675 of 1911.—Ferdinand Burchartz: Floors 
and ceilings. 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


September 9.~-By R. L. Aswron. 
Bendear ny. Deveney Estate, 179 a. 
r. 2 p., f. : 
September 12 to 15.—By Pranx Luorp & Sons. 
Criecieth, e‘te, Carnarvon.—Farms and 
accommodation lands, 5,889 acres, f. (in lots) 
September 13.—By G. Trotiope & Soxs. 
London Colney Herts - Five cottages, f 
Accommodation land, 22 a. 2 r. 22 p., f.. 
September 14—Ry Hart, Parx, & Gotpsmrra. Tile woecsonnnnenrene 
ee Surrey.—Pitfold Mill and 3 a. 1 r. by 
35 p., f. Jaana : ia. 
Two cottages and 26 a. 2 r. 37 p., f. Tamas : : j 
Eight plots of land, f. ... ne ‘ 
September 18~—By Cropper, Srewarp, & 
CATTELL 
Braunstan, Northants —Castle Inn, f. ...... 


September 19.—By Nicnorsox, Greaves, & Co. 


~~ Yorks.—Fourteen licensed houses, 
. and |. 


Britannia Inn, f. ascaihiie 
4 and 6, Wurd-st., and The Beehive p-h., b.... 
83, St. Phillips-rd., f. Stiniidhesei bias octs. ses 
September 20.—By Joxrs, Son, & Day. 
West Ham.—Barking-rd , The Primrose (off- 
license}, lease for 13 yrs. at 60l., with good- 
willand possession... cuishead nee 
By A. Burtexsnaw & Son. 
Hooe, Sussex. ~- The Lamb Inn, ec. 
aoe By Wratr & Son. 
Chichester, Sussex.—227, Oving-rd., t.,y¥.r. 2. 
By J. H. Brapweut & Soxs. 


Flawborough, Notts.—Flawborough Estate, 
TUB WOON G  Gissssicniccccaitinin sn sepa yaleaesiegs 
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By Wixtertox k Sous. * 
Abbots Bromley, Staffs, Accommodation land, Closeburn Red oe 
acre, f:; + : aheenene: 

F g.r. 4l., reversion in 63 yrs Red } ansfleld : < 
Be Ae SMa Ts aS: RP: eresmtees 1 = : 
* All these applications are in the stage in . be & Gw Ape 
presen a to the grant of Patents upon i ok 28. 
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Fine Elastic Carriage... 
Superfine Pale Elastic Carriage ............... 
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H. Carter Pegg, architects, 
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HARROW (Middlesex).—F 
new Church of St. Peter's. 


P.RIB.A., architect, 6, 
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KINSALE.—For erection of of Societe cottages. Mr. 
R. Evans, C.B., tee fay 2 Mall, Cork -~— 
Philip McC pan pt ie itt £130 each. 


[Only tender received. | 





LLANTARNAM.—For erection of a residence near 
“The Greenhouse,” for Mr. W: 
sylva,” Liantarnam. Mr. 
tect, Pontypool :— 


H. J. Herbert & J. Burgoyne & 
O8 Sanco £1,860 0; Son ......... £1,559 0 
R. Partridge ...... 1,900 0 C. W. Simmons & 
— & Westa- ' RE AE 483 
oe 1,748 0 | Truscott ............ 1,422 10 
Poulton & Whit | W. Branch, Aber. 
SPREE BRE 1,700 ©} sychan® ......... 1,380 06 





LONDON.—For erection of lavatory accommodation 
and shelters at Wormholt Park, Hammersmith. Mr. 
H. Mair, Borough ag down 
smith. Quantities by Mesars. C. Stanger & Son, Fins- 
bury-pavement, E.C. :— 


ie 


Tinson Bros. _ 4 1] Thomas Ben- 
J. Slade... 856 18 0] don, Ltd. £672 0 0 
F. Handover .. 853 5 11] Jarman & Co 61 0 0 
Gasson, Cocker A.Roberts&Co. 655 0 0 
ill, & Co.. 730 0 0] L. Lown & Co 65115 7 
C.Dearing & Co. 74 0 0} W.J.Wilkinson 649 12 10 
T. Millman 740 0 OT W. Brown & 
F. Bull ........ 697 19 8] Sons, Lid. .. 62 8 8 
J. Chessum & J.Bonney&Son @5 0 0 
Sons . . 64 0 0] F.W. Hampton, 
Johnson & Man- Warwick-road, 
680 © 0] Ashford, Mid- 
rd ri G. Foster 674 0 0] dilesex* ......... ses 8 8 








LONDON.—For erecting a garage in the rear of 
Nos. 20-26, Nunhead-lane, Peckham, 8.E., for the 
National Steam Car Company, a. Mr. George A. 
tect, 


Waterloo-place, 5.W. -— 


if 
Fai 
fe) 
me 
apr 
i 





J. Carmichael £6,935 | H&E. Loa... £4,690 
Johnson & Co..... 4,692 | G. Parker & Sons... 4,409 
Kirk & Kirk... 4,673| J. Marsland &Sons* 4,385 

LONDON.—For pulling down Nos. 15, 15a, and 17 
Green-street, Chi aed Pod re the 


“ Admiral yah 
—s for = sr 





J. Mowlem & Go., 8. Lanct........... 184 
Ltd. _. 213.00 
~? Recommended for acceptance. 





SHANKILL (Co. Dublin).—For new Carnegie 
Library. Messrs. Doolin & Butler, architects, Dublin. 
uantities by Messrs. D. W. Morris & Co., surveyors, 


ublin :-— 
Farmer Bros. ... £1,101 7 9 | Dowli ~srvnecee ae OO 
H. J. Monks ... 1050 0 0: HL Pemberton ... 90000 
Dunean ............ 983 00] L. Monks............ 886 0 6 
Dougan .. %768)G. Bower, Baliy- 
Kinlen .......... 96697) brack® .........0. 856 00 
Mosley . a 090 " B. Pemberton 855 0 0 


SIDCUP.—For erection of a fire brigade station. 
= Wm. Augustus Farnham, Surveyor, Couucil 
Offices 
F. J. Knight... £1,199 96 Thomas & Edge £1,{53 06 


J.&M. Patrick 1,194 00) Myall Bros. 10.0 00 
E. J. Garlick & W. Smith 

Co. 1,170 19 0 ROEDER 1,035 10 0 
— Bros.. 1,182 00 F. Webster 
R. Lowe & Bae en 

"Co. .... 1,120 00 RB. & J. Butler 1,001 00 
W.Gibson&Co. 1,18 00 J, W. Elling 
J. Howard 1,089 00 _ham® ......... 988 00 
W. Pool ...... 1,068 06 
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works at 

Rural District Council. 

Deshhy & Sens £1008 8 6 | Cenwtord Bros, 10 

J. Clarke ....., 1,918 10 0 | Wallbead Bros. 710 0 

hy seaes 1,836 ge i 5 Beene... yes ie 

W. Hi. Hill 18 L738 ve ion & 

C. Chamberlain 1625 00 Rusking- 

J. W. Pearce... 1,600 00' ton*.......... 1,44 0 0 

STANLEY (Durhatm).—For the formation of private 
cirets inown ar Tyedrond and. Back, Satoh road 

Mr. J houtiodge, . 

Hannan & Co. £1,035 $ 8) E. Dyson ......... £934 16 2 
Hadfield, Jobneon “ts : 
sat enaleaieg 981 17 5 trong, Clif- 

F. Sowerby... 943 43] ford-road, 

G. E. Simpson. 864 35| Stanley*......... 755 83 

STANNINGTON.—For of 
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SLATE MERCHANTS. 














EXPERTS IN 
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LTD. 


“29, 1911, 





“Moss&Sons Ltd, 317 
‘ 2 D. T. Jackson . 10,33 
- inte esawlitie & Sons, : 
11,728) G. Bell & S:,, "3 
ivan W. & 6c. Fy neh, 
11,218; Buckhurst Hil" 9,657 


“[ Engineers’ estimate, £9,930.) 








Ham Hill Stone, 
ing Stone. 
Portiand Stone. 
_Gcoromting tea MU Bn Op nd cra 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 











<= OGILVIE & 60, Fz 


" Amburet Works, DALSTON LANE, ILE 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIUNS AND DECORATIONS. ™5tu"™ 
ASPHALTE 

Por Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 








The best wabeviale aad workmaaship are supplied by 


SLating, Tench Asphalt 


TILING. 


BEST WORK ONLY. 





Whose same and address should be inserted in +! 
specifications. 


For estimates, quotations, aed al! informatios 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


LAURENCE POUNTNEY Hill, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 








62 «= Write to-day for Ilustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 
346-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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